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Greek Tragedy and Dionysus 


H. D. F. KITTO 


grew out of the worship of Dionysus; that is to say, out of ideas and 

rites connected with the circling year, the mysteries of death and 
rebirth, alternating joy and sorrow, the sufferings and the triumph of 
the god, and so on. No doubt this might have happened; it sounds 
plausible. But did it happen? I think there are good reasons for being 
very sceptical about the whole theory. 

If it were only a matter of theory—of literary archaeology, so to 
speak—there would be little justification for discussing it in this jour- 
nal; it might well be left to Classical scholars, historians of religion, 
and anthropologists. But the theory has affected, or infected, the 
criticism of Greek tragedy. Scholars of what we may call the anthro- 
pological school have not only convinced themselves that Greek tragedy 
was Dionysiac by origin, but also have found a Dionysiac spirit, even a 
ritual form, reflected or embedded in the plays which have come down 
to us; and this very much concerns our own understanding of the 
plays, and therefore our understanding of the minds both of the 
dramatists who created them and of the audiences for which they were 
composed. For surely, if the poets were following, more or less, an 
accepted ritual sequence, the audience in its turn would see, in the 
events of the play, the recreation of something familiar, if not even 
obligatory; but if ritual pattern is (as I believe) modern moonshine, 
then the dramatist will have started each time with a clean slate, and 
the audience with open minds, ready to accept anything; the structure 
of the plays will in no sense be something “given,” but will be in every 
detail what was forged by the dramatist in the effort to say what he 
wanted to say; and this also will be the spirit in which the audience 
will have contemplated what the poet put before it. If on the other 
hand the argument is that ritual ideas, or anything else of the kind, 
exist in the plays, both for the dramatist and for his audience but on 
a subconscious level, then we, as students of dramatic literature and of 
the theatre are surely justified in declaring a total lack of interest; our 


[: HAS become a firm article of belief that tragic drama, in Greece, 
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primary interest is in the ideas which are in the play, not in the re- 
moter question of how these ideas came into existence. 

To illustrate the distorting effect of irrelevant anthropology I will 
take an imaginary case—at least, I think it is imaginary. By delving 
into Greek religious practices it is possible to discover a lot of evidence 
that Greek communities, at sundry times and in divers places, used 
the religious device of the Scapegoat: at first a citizen, then perhaps a 
slave, then an animal, was deemed to have taken upon himself all the 
guilt of the community and was cast out, guilt and all. Armed with 
this information the critic advances boldly upon Oedipus Rex and 
says, ““There you are! The archetypal scapegoat is recreated in Oedipus 
himself.” The inconveniences would be two: first, that it would make 
nonsense of the structure of the play, since Oedipus in fact is not 
driven out; second, that the imported “ritual significance” would 
effectively obscure the fact that Sophocles is saying, through the play, 
something vastly more important and up-to-date. This is something of 
a parody, but a parody of things which have got into print. 

Let us then consider Dionysus—and let it be made clear that in what 
follows there is not much that is new. I lean very heavily on the ac- 
cumulation and sober appraisal of the evidence which is to be found 
in Pickard-Cambridge’s Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, a book 
which perhaps has not had as much influence as it might have had, 
since it did not occur to its author to offer any translation of the 
many Greek writers whom he quotes. 

Suppose we had preserved to us, from Greek antiquity, nothing but 
the existing manuscripts of the tragic plays, together with the existing 
fragments and recorded titles of plays now lost: would anyone ever 
have deduced from these, or even suspected, that Tragedy had any 
connection with Dionysus? I think the only possible answer is “No.” 
From the general tone and substance of the plays we should perhaps 
infer that they were performed not semi-privately, to some intelligent 
coterie, but, substantially, to the whole Athenian people, on some 
important recurring public occasion. That this was in fact a festival 
of Dionysus, and not for example of Athena, would certainly not be- 
come apparent. As it happens, of the surviving thirty-three plays only 
one—and that a late one, The Bacchae—handles a Dionysiac theme; 
but scrutiny of surviving titles makes it clear that at no period to 
which we have access were Dionysiac subjects more frequent than one 
would in any case expect, seeing how rich in dramatic situations the 
Dionysus cycle was. 

How far can we go back? Suidas, an encyclopaedist of the tenth 
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century A.D., records the titles of four plays by Thespis who has more 
claim than anyone else to be regarded as the first tragic poet. The 
titles are: Pentheus, The Trials of Pelias, The Priests, and The 
Youths. Of these four, the first would certainly be Dionysiac in theme, 
the second certainly not; the other two might be anything. However, 
the genuineness of these titles is far from certain, so that effectively 
we cannot go further back than Phrynichus, who gained his first victory 
in 511 B.C., twenty-four years after the institution of the tragic con- 
tests. Eight plays of his are known by title; not one of them has any- 
thing to do with Dionysus. Two of them indeed, The Capture of 
Miletus and The Phoenissae, deal with events in contemporary history. 
Add to this that the earliest surviving play of Aeschylus, The Persians 
(for it now appears that his Supplices is a later play), also takes for its 
theme a contemporary event. Therefore, if we had only existing plays, 
fragments and titles, there would be a strong temptation to believe 
that Greek tragedy, from the beginning, handled mainly historical 
subjects, whether contemporary history or history as enshrined in 
myth. 

This general indifference of the tragic poets towards Dionysus, or— 
to put it more carefully—this absence of any special interest in him, is 
the more interesting in that it contrasts so sharply with the prominence 
of the Dionysiac element in Comedy and in the Satyr-drama. Moreover, 
we know something about the Dithyramb in the fifth century. Here is 
a form of the choral lyric which was, to begin with, exclusively ad- 
dressed to Dionysus. From being at first a more or less improvised revel- 
song it became more sober, was given an elaborate artistic form, and 
then began to use quite freely non-Dionysiac subjects; yet what we 
have of the fifth-century dithyramb makes it clear that the original 
connection with Dionysus was still maintained. We may contrast this 
with the mention of Dionysus in Sophocles’ Antigone. In this play the 
first ode ends with an invocation to Dionysus, and the last ode is 
entirely concerned with him. Dionysus as the god of Nature, of death 
and rebirth? Not in the least. On each occasion he is appealed to, by 
this Theban chorus, as preeminently the god of Thebes, born of Zeus 
and Semele in this very city; though in the first of these two invoca- 
tions there is a particular appropriateness: the chorus is summoning 
the citizens to celebrate the victory over Eteocles by nightlong dances, 
and Dionysus was particularly interested in dancing. Other deities 
loved poetry, singing, the lyre, athletics, but Dionysus was particularly 
a patron of the dance. But Dionysus the Suffering God or Nature God 
has nothing to do with these invocations. 
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Again, and to a similar effect: Sophocles contrives two impressive 
moments (in Oedipus Rex and Electra) when a frightened queen 
makes solemn sacrifice to the god, with prayers for deliverance. The 
god will obviously be Dionysus: the festival is dedicated to him, his 
altar stands in the middle of the orchestra, his statue is in the theatre, 
and his priest occupies the throne of honour in the middle of the front 
row. These two scenes will be the tragic counterpart of the lovely comic 
scene in The Frogs, where the stage-Dionysus, frightened out of his 
wits, runs to the front of the orchestra and implores the help of his 
Priest, sitting five yards away. But not at all: the sacrifices and prayers 
are offered to Apollo. 

But this lack of any special contact between the plays and Dionysus 
exists on a much deeper and more significant level. The current doc- 
trine about the origin of Greek Tragedy would lead the unwary be- 
ginner to expect a religious drama which dealt, above all, with such 
ideas as the mysterious forces of nature, communion with the divine, 
ecstasy and mystery, suffering and death, and victory over suffering and 
death. What we find is something utterly different. Such ideas as these 
are of course to be found in The Bacchae and no doubt existed in 
other plays which took a specifically Dionysiac theme, but in general 
we find a drama firmly based not on mystery or ecstasy but on reason 
and moral law; one which speaks not to the individual soul but to 
social and political man; one in which suffering is the result of error, 
and is not followed by triumph; one in which the major gods are such 
as Zeus, Apollo, Dike and her ministers the Erinyes, Aphrodite—not 
Dionysus in particular. The form of the plays is so flexible, so evi- 
dently moulded by the spirit and content of the individual play—end- 
ing for example “happily” or “unhappily,” as the theme dictates— 
that it is quite impossible, without endless make-believe, to see any 
Dionysiac ritual-sequence behind it, even if we knew what a normal 
Dionysiac ritual-sequence was, which in sober truth we do not. 

If all this is true—and it seems to me incontrovertible—the next 
question is obvious: why has the belief in a Dionysiac origin taken 
so firm a hold? The answer to the question is equally obvious. It is 
(1) that Tragedy, in Athens, as soon as it became a recognizable art- 
form, was incorporated by Peisistratus in an ancient Festival of Diony- 
sus to which he was giving a more splendid form, and (2) that Aristotle 
asserts, without argument or any sign of hesitation, that Tragedy grew 
out of the Dithyramb, through the Satyr-drama—and about the essen- 
tially Dionysiac character of these there is no doubt. Does not this 
settle the matter? No. 
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Aristotle certainly had much more material at his disposal than we 
have, but it is very much open to question if he had any texts or 
records or first-hand evidence that antedated the institution of the 
Festival in 535. Further, it is fair to point out that he was interested 
primarily not in the history but in the ideal form of Tragedy, and that 
what he says about its growth has something of a perfunctory air. But 
the real difficulty in his account is that it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve it, unless, like the medieval writer, we hold that the authority of 
Aristotle is second only to that of Holy Writ. 

One difficulty has been discussed already, that whereas in the fifth- 
century dithyramb we find ample signs of its Dionysiac allegiance, 
nothing of the kind appears in Tragedy. But there are others. 

Ancient testimony is unanimous that the decisive step of introduc- 
ing an actor to share the performance with the chorus was taken by 
Thespis. We know, roughly, when he lived: he was awarded the first 
prize in the new tragic contest in 535. (Aristotle does not say in the 
Poetics that it was Thespis who did this, but Themistius quotes him as 
saying it elsewhere.) In Aristotle’s account the relevant points are 
these. (1) Tragedy grew out of the exarchon of the dithyramb. (2) It 
reached dignity little by little, as the poets added to it those features 
which obviously belonged to it, as Aeschylus added a second actor and 
Sophocles a third. (3) It went through many changes until it “achieved 
its own nature,” and then its development stopped. (4) Leaving be- 
hind insignificant (or “short’?) plots and ludicrous diction, “through 
its passing out of the satyric stage” (or possibly “through its passing 
out of its grotesque form’’), it was late in attaining dignity. (5) First it 
used the trochaic tetrameter because its style of composition was satyric 
and dance-like, but when speech (or dialogue) was introduced the use 
of the iambic trimeter naturally suggested itself. 

All this is difficult. The early dithyramb had an exarchon: he was 
the soloist who sang a lament (or something else) to a chorus which 
came in with a refrain. But the early dithyramb was a tumultuous 
revel, as unlike tragedy as anything well can be. By the late sixth 
century the dithyramb had become serious and dignified, but in the 
process it had shed the exarchon. It had a chorus-leader, as also had 
fifth-century tragedy, but no exarchon; and this makes Thespis’ action 
look much more like deliberate innovation than the continuation and 
enlargement of an existing functionary. But, as a matter of history, 
when are these changes supposed to have happened? (2) and (3) to- 
gether give quite a clear picture—and remind us also that Aristotle is 
thinking much more like a biologist than a historian. Tragedy can 
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hardly be said to have reached even its rudimentary form until Thespis 
gave to it the first actor. We know very roughly when Aeschylus and 
Sophocles must have introduced the second and third: say ca. 490 and 
470 respectively. It had completed its growth, “achieved its own na- 
ture,” clearly in those plays which Aristotle so much admired, Oedipus 
Rex and Iphigeneia in Tauris; we may then say that it stopped grow- 
ing ‘round about the middle of the fifth century. (5) is agreeable with 
this: it is the case, for example, that The Persians (472) makes con- 
siderable use of the trochaic tetrameter in its dialogue. (But for that 
matter, so also do certain of the later plays of Euripides.) What Aristotle 
meant by “short” plots (if that is the correct rendering of his adjective; 
it is certainly the literal one) is perhaps not clear. If he meant not 
short plays but plays of which the actual plot is simple and concise, not 
containing the admired complexities of peripeteia and recognition- 
scenes, and the inevitable or natural transit from “happiness” to “un- 
happiness,” then (5) falls within the same period of growth, for the 
actual plots of certain Aeschylean plays—the Seven against Thebes, 
Prometheus, even the Agamemnon—are distinctly “short” compared 
with those of Sophocles. This, however, is not a point on which to 
lay stress. But if in general Aristotle is thinking of the period Thespis- 
Sophocles (as one would naturally suppose), then “ludicrous diction” 
becomes very hard to swallow; it would telescope the whole develop- 
ment to a most unlikely extent. If on the other hand we push back 
this part of the development, the “ludicrous diction,” to the earlier 
part of the sixth century, we make it the more improbable that Aris- 
totle had firm evidence from which to draw his conclusions. ; 

Even so, the major difficulty remains. Why should so notably serious 
an art as Tragedy have “grown” out of a cheerfully grotesque art like 
that of the satyr-drama? For one thing, the chorus of satyrs consisted of 
imaginary beings half-human, half-horse, relatives of the centaurs; the 
tragic chorus was utterly different—and not merely in the fact that it 
was not provided with tails. It was eminently a chorus of responsible 
men, or women; it was regularly the representative of mankind in his 
political, moral, social aspect. Between Tragedy and the Satyr-drama 
there undoubtedly is a connection: they resemble each other in struc- 
ture, in metre, and to some extent in diction. In these respects the 
Satyr-drama is much closer to Tragedy than it is to Old Comedy. But 
if common sense and common experience are to be allowed any status 
in this debate, one would say that it is very much more likely that the 
lighthearted form of drama “grew” out of the serious and strenuous 
one by way of parody, than that the serious one should have grown out 
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of the other by rejecting everything in it which made it what it was. 
In this instance common sense is in the enviable position of being able 
to adduce something like evidence. We know that Tragedy had been 
given a definite form by 535; there is a statement in Suidas that the 
first poet to “write” (i.e. to compose deliberately) satyr-plays was 
Pratinas, a Peloponnesian from Phlius. It would be wanton to set aside 
this explicit statement, especially as it is to some extent corroborated 
by Pausanias the Roman Baedeker, who says, writing of Phlius: “Here 
is also the tombstone of Aristias the son of Pratinas. Satyr-plays were 
written by this Aristias and by Pratinas his father, more famous than 
any except those of Aeschylus.” Pratinas (who also wrote tragedies) 
competed in Athens with Aeschylus at some time between 499 and 
496. That is to say, the satyr-drama first received a definite form about 
a generation later than tragedy, which clearly increases the probability 
that tragedy influenced the form of the satyr-drama, not vice versa. 

Pickard-Cambridge, after a close analysis of the evidence, arrives at 
the conclusion that Aristotle was merely theorising, and it seems diff- 
cult not to agree with this. But although Aristotle found it more nat- 
ural to think in biological than historical terms, and although his 
brief historical excursus is no integral part of the Poetics, he was not 
a silly man, and we should have more confidence in disbelieving what 
he says if we could see good reason why he should have said it. That 
is not difficult. Aristotle, writing at about the middle of the fourth 
century or a little later, was familiar with a form of the dithyramb 
which had become semi-dramatic, antiphonal. The purely dramatic 
forms, tragedy, comedy, and the satyr-drama, were all grouped to- 
gether, with the dithyramb, in the festivals of Dionysus. The last two, 
like the dithyramb, were unquestionably Dionysiac by origin; and the 
satyr-drama, in its outward form, had a distinct resemblance to tragedy. 
Therefore, especially if one was thinking of Art-forms in the abstract, 
it was natural to suppose that all of them developed out of some 
Dionysiac archetype, and that would naturally be the dithyramb, for 
that was structurally the simplest of all the four forms. 

It seems therefore that the crux of the whole affair is the association 
of Tragedy with the Festival of Dionysus. Even if we have the hardi- 
hood to reject the authority of Aristotle—and of certain later theorists, 
on the grounds that they were probably only repeating and amplifying 
what Aristotle said, or speculating on the derivation and true sig- 
nificance of words like “tragedy” itself (—“goat-song”)—we yet have 
this firm and unshakeable link between Tragedy and Dionysus. Is not 
this enough? No. 
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Since discussion of the origin of Tragedy has always been, of neces- 
sity, speculative, we might for a change speculate on rather different 
lines, not thinking, in abstract and quasi-biological terms about the 
growth of art-forms, but thinking rather about men who were once 
alive—and, being Greeks, very much alive. Two of them concern us 
in particular: Peisistratus who remodelled the Festival, and Thespis 
who was writing this very modern stuff which attracted the notice of 
Peisistratus. (I will speak of Thespis for brevity, though I do not over- 
look the possibility that he may have been only one of several Attic 
poets of the time who were all moving in the same direction.) 

We know a lot about Peisistratus; it is not difficult, nor very hazard- 
ous, to infer some of his problems and motives. He was one of those 
“tyrants” who were always cropping up in Greece, especially in the 
seventh and sixth centuries: aristocrats for the most part, who, with 
popular support, seized power from the aristocratic oligarchy in times 
of political and economic stress, with a program of reform. Authori- 
tarian rulers follow a general pattern: they have to conciliate the 
populace, and they like to glorify their regime. As these Greek tyrants 
were usually civilized men, it is a fairly constant feature of their policy 
that they encourage the arts and try to attract to their courts artists 
from other Greek states, as for example Polycrates of Samos patronised 
sculptors and gem-workers, as well as first-rate civil engineers, or as 
Hiero of Syracuse gave lavish commissions to Pindar and Bacchylides, 
and apparently to Aeschylus also; and perhaps there is no need to be 
cynical when we notice that some of them also paid attention to re- 
ligious matters. Herodotus tells a delicious story about Peisistratus 
(I, 60) which proves that at least he was no simple pietist; but, from 
whatever motives, he did pay great attention to public religion in 
Athens. He began the erection of a temple to Zeus Olympios on so 
majestic a scale that it was left incomplete until, more than six hun- 
dred years later, a still more powerful autocrat, Hadrian, finished it. 
He purified the island of Delos, sacred to Apollo. There was in Athens 
an ancient festival to Athena—religious, artistic, and athletic, in the 
Greek manner; Peisistratus instituted a more splendid form of the 
Panatheneia to be held every fourth year, in the third year of the 
Olympic festival—an obvious attempt to emulate, in Athens, the other 
great international festivals at Olympia and Delphi. Public recitals of 
Homer were a feature of this festival; the tradition, first recorded in 
Cicero, that Peisistratus “edited” the texts of the Iliad and Odyssey 
may have some remote foundation on fact. 

This is the background against which we may consider his refounding, 
on a more splendid scale, the old festival to Dionysus. What he did for 
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Athena explains itself, but why Dionysus? Dionysus, though by now his 
worship had spread far and wide in Greece, was particularly associated 
with Thebes. Yet there is one aspect of Dionysus which may well have 
commended it to an astute ruler who was anxious to dignify and perpetu- 
ate his regime in Athens and to increase the prestige of Athens among 
the Greeks at large. Certain other deities had their specific associations— 
as, obviously, Athena had with Athens; certain of their cults were 
associated with particular groups or clans; Dionysus, as preeminently a 
nature-god, was universal; his appeal cut across all divisions, social or 
national. Athens already had her ancient Eleusinian Mysteries, a form 
of nature-worship, and Dionysus, in his more mystical aspect, was now 
firmly associated with them. These mysteries had a universal appeal 
also; initiation into them was open to all, Greek or barbarian, bond or 
free, and they were everywhere held in the highest honour. It is natural 
to suppose that Peisistratus saw his glorified Greater Dionysia as a 
counterpart of the renowned Mysteries: in the Festival the emphasis 
would be thrown on the human aspect of Dionysus (if the phrase may 
pass) rather than on his mystical aspect. 

There is a further point. Thespis was creating something new, some- 
thing that was exciting and seemed full of promise. Assuming that for 
reasons of cultural policy Peisistratus wished to give it what we today 
should call official patronage, how was he to set about it? We should 
reflect that among the Greeks there was no such thing as a purely 
secular festival of the arts, or of athletics either: the Olympian Games 
were a festival of Zeus, the Pythian Games (which now included con- 
tests in music) of Apollo. The question, therefore, would be simply 
which god to choose, so to speak, as the patron of the new art. The 
answer was obvious, in the circumstances. Two deities seem particu- 
larly to have rejoiced in music and the dance: Apollo and Dionysus— 
Dionysus, specifically, as a god of inspiration and release. Therefore, 
when we find Peisistratus dedicating this nascent art of tragedy to 
Dionysus, we are by no means obliged to infer that it already had a 
peculiarly Dionysiac character, or Dionysiac ancestry. Nor, contrari- 
wise, are we obliged to think that Dionysus must have been irritated 
when the tragic poets took their themes not from the Dionysiac cycle 
but from the epic tradition or even from contemporary history. Diony- 
sus was himself something of an artist and he enjoyed especially the 
more dramatic arts. 

As it happens, not corroborative but “similar-case” evidence is af- 
forded us by Herodotus’ pleasing story (V, 67) of an action taken by 
another tyrant, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, perhaps fifty years earlier, in re 
Adrastus. Here also we are in that area where state policy and public 
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religion meet. Sicyon was at war with the nearby city of Argos. In 
Sicyon there was a festival in honour of Adrastus, and Adrastus was 
an Argive hero who, in his lifetime, had been king of Argos. Cleisthenes 
therefore determined to rid Sicyon of Adrastus and his cult. Consulting 
the oracle, he got little encouragement; therefore (as Herodotus puts 
it) he devised a plan for making the unwanted Argive hero withdraw 
‘ of his own accord. He sent to Thebes and brought into Sicyon the 
hero Melanippus, who, when they had both been alive, had been 
Adrastus’ worst enemy. “Cleisthenes dedicated the sacred enclosure,” 
says Herodotus, “to the Theban hero Melanippus, and gave the sacri- 
fices and the subsequent feasts to him, taking them away from Adras- 
tus. The Sicyonians had been accustomed to honour Adrastus very 
highly indeed, in particular by celebrating his sufferings with tragic 
dances, honouring not Dionysus but Adrastus. But Cleisthenes dedi- 
cated the dances to Dionysus, and the rest of the celebration to 
Melanippus.” So says Herodotus, and we may suppose that Adrastus 
took the plain hint and removed himself from Sicyon. 

Herodotus knew Athens, and was in fact well acquainted with 
Sophocles; when therefore he speaks of “tragic dances,” we should 
naturally infer that they were, in his opinion, of the kind which he 
had seen in Athenian tragedy. But in Sicyon they had had nothing to 
do with Dionysus, until Cleisthenes deliberately made them part of a 
Dionysiac celebration. Further, we should naturally infer that there 
had been no public cult of Dionysus in Sicyon until Cleisthenes in- 
stituted this one. It is certainly interesting to find two sixth-century 
tyrants promoting the worship of Dionysus, and the fact that the 
dances dedicated to him in Sicyon had previously been quite un- 
dionysiac (and presumably remained so, in character) strengthens our 
surmise that the same may well have been true of the “tragic dances” 
in Athens. Dionysus was a natural patron of dancing; c’était son métier. 
That was enough. 

So much for Peisistratus and what he did. But Thespis also was once 
a living man, and this simple fact gives an air of unreality to some of 
the arguments that have been used to substantiate the Dionysiac origin 
of Greek tragedy. 

In the well known passage in the Ars Poetica (275-277) Horace 
records the tradition that Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, transported 
his plays on waggons, and that “they” (his chorus) stained their faces 
with wine-lees. This clearly points to an autumn vintage-revel. Pickard- 
Cambridge (op. cit. 121) is sceptical about much of the ancient Thespis- 
lore, on the grounds that it is “either definitely based on Aristotle, or 
may be supposed with great probability to be an interpretation of his 
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statements.” But let it all be true; let us believe without reserve that 
Thespis made a name for himself in Attica by raising the traditional 
vintage-revels to an altogether new artistic level, with the help of a 
picked and trained chorus: does this prove that the choral art of his 
which Peisistratus took up and transferred to his remodelled city festi- 
val was a Dionysiac vintage-revel made polite? One has only to ask a 
very simple question to see how unsafe the assumption is: What was 
this rural genius doing during the other nine or ten months of the 
year? To put the point in different terms: Aeschylus, to us, is a tragic 
poet, yet in antiquity he had a great reputation as a comic poet—as a 
composer of satyr-dramas; why then must we suppose that Thespis 
never used his talents and his choruses for serious purposes? One can- 
not assert that he did, but it does not seem sensible to assume, silently, 
that he did not. Yet if we do not assume this, the argument that his 
contribution to the new festival was Dionysiac loses its cogency, es- 
pecially since Peisistratus’ festival was not held during the time of the 
vintage. 

At this point it may not be a mistake to ask another question. In 
sixth-century Greece there were dozens of city-states which had at least 
as much claim as Athens to be considered civilized and cultured; why 
did it happen that Tragedy came to birth only in Athens, and for long 
remained a purely Athenian art? This is a question which, I think, 
should be asked, even though it is not possible to construct more than 
a very tentative answer. The answer that will be offered here will take 
us back to Thespis. 

Aristotle records that the Dorian Greeks claimed the credit for both 
comedy and tragedy, and supported the claim by etymological argu- 
ments—which in fact are ridiculous. Nevertheless it can be allowed that 
there is one fact which would partially support the Dorians. The form 
of early tragedy shows, even upon casual inspection, that it is the re- 
sult of the grafting of something for actors upon a choral-lyric stem. 
There is no doubt which was stem and which was graft: what we can 
see for ourselves in the early plays of Aeschylus, reinforced by what 
we are told about Phrynichus, renowned for the sweetness of his lyrics, 
proves that the choral lyric was already a mature art-form. It was also 
preeminently, though of course not exclusively, an art-form which had 
flourished among the Dorians of the Peloponnesus. We have met already 
the “tragic choruses” which honoured Adrastus in Sicyon. There is 
also a fairly solid tradition about the earlier Arion, who was indeed 
born in the island of Lesbos (at about 664 B.C.) but settled in Corinth, 
composed songs, hymns, and dithyrambs, “and is said to have been the 
inventor of the tragic mode’”’—viz. the musical mode (Suidas). He is said 
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also to have been the pupil of Alcman, one of the great poet-composers 
of Sparta—Terpander being another. Perhaps the greatest in this kind 
was Pindar of Thebes, the contemporary of Aeschylus: he claimed to 
be Dorian by descent, and was proud of it; he received most of his com- 
missions from Dorian cities, and his massive conservatism and his firm 
faith in the aristocratic tradition are typically Dorian in spirit. The 
distinguished names of Simonides and Bacchylides, contemporary com- 
posers of the choral lyric among the Ionian Greeks, warn us not to 
press this argument too far; nevertheless, it was in the main a Dorian 
art. It was essentially communal not only in form but also in spirit, 
and more individual forms of poetry seem not to have flourished 
among the Dorians. 

Among the Ionian Greeks, on the other hand, they did—in the 
thriving commercial and bourgeois cities of the Aegean islands and the 
Asian coast. The Ionians too had their choral performances, but they 
also had their many poets, men like Archilochus and Anacreon who 
were singing with a very individual voice about their own pleasures 
and vexations, reflecting political and personal quarrels, mercilessly 
lampooning men whom they hated. 

Such, in very broad outline, was the literary scene in which Thespis 
grew up in Attica. Still trying to think of him as a man who was once 
alive, and assuming, as we surely may, that he was no uncultivated 
genius but would know something of what was going on elsewhere, we 
can reflect that the Athenians stood half-way between the Dorian and 
the Ionian traditions, Ionians by descent and very largely in sympathy 
too, but wide open to Peloponnesian influences, and still, like most 
Peloponnesian cities, a society based on agriculture rather than on 
commerce. It may not be irrelevant to observe that when, in the fifth 
century, Attic architecture and sculpture reached their zenith, they 
did this by achieving a fusion of Dorian strength and seriousness with 
Ionian lightness and grace. So, in the sixth century, also in Attica, the 
long tradition of the choral lyric, predominantly Dorian, received an 
infusion of something quite different—the individual actor. This is not 
a matter of form only; it goes much deeper. For certainly in its early 
maturity, perhaps therefore in its inception also, the new art of tragedy 
combines, in a perfect harmony, the vivid presentation of the character, 
motives, fate, of the individual hero with the steady and conscious 
presentation, through the chorus, of that universal aspect of human 
experience which, because it is universal and does not change, the 
Greeks thought of as Divine Law. It is the clarity of this combination 
of the universal with the particular that is the outstanding feature of 
Attic Tragedy. As for this new idea of expressing universal truth partly 
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in terms of an individual hero, which is not in the Dorian tradition, it 
would be reckless and unnecessary to ascribe it to direct Ionian in- 
fluence; nevertheless, if a Hellenist were bluntly asked why Greek 
Tragedy arose in Athens and not elsewhere, he might well reply, 
“Where else in Greece could it have arisen?” 

Now, the central question has always been: what was Tragedy de- 
rived from?, and the orthodox answer is, “From Dionysiac rites.” I 
suggest that we should ask it in a different form: whence did Thespis 
derive the idea of combining, in one performance, an actor who should 
impersonate a hero, and the traditional chorus? Put in this way, it be- 
comes a biographical question—and of course we have no biography 
at our disposal. My own tentative answer to the question would be 
“From Thespis.” 

As for the choral part of it, unless we are to accept Aristotle with- 
out question, it seems gratuitous to suppose that Thespis had trained 
himself solely in composing dithyrambs, knew of notliing but dithy- 
rambs, and thought of his chorus as a dithyrambic one. That he did 
produce Dionysiac performances, having his choruses stain their faces 
with wine-lees, is asserted by ancient writers, and it may well be true. 
That he neither knew of nor composed other forms of the choral art 
is an assumption that may well be called foolish—particularly as it is 
so hard to find any proof that his new art was at all Dionysiac in 
character. 

As for the mimetic half of his new art we are equally in the dark, 
and can only speculate, but our speculations may as well be reasonable 
ones. Ridgeway asserted that the whole idea of impersonation had 
descended from rites performed at the tombs of heroes, in which some 
exploit or suffering of the hero would be enacted; but he was unable 
to produce any evidence that there ever had been such a mimetic rite. 
The rival theory has been that Thespis got the idea from ritual per- 
formances of the agén and sufferings of Dionysus—though the ritual 
in question has to be hypothetically constructed in order to support 
the hypothesis. There is indeed record that in the Attic village of 
Eleutherae, from which the worship of Dionysus Eleuthereus was trans- 
ferred to Athens, there was a ritual and mimetic fight in which Diony- 
sus Melanaegis (“of the black goat-skin”) aids Melanthus (“black man’”’) 
to kill Xanthus (“fair man”), and it is likely enough that this repre- 
sents the triumph of a winter-spirit over the summer-spirit—but here 
there is no chorus, so that tragedy cannot have “developed” out of 
this—unless indeed it makes us happier to suppose that the originality 
of Thespis consisted not in his adding something histrionic to a chorus, 
but a chorus to something histrionic. 
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But in framing theories of this kind are we not trying to strangle 
ourselves in ropes of sand? If the persistence in tragedy of an agon, 
struggle, conflict, is an argument for Dionysiac origin, must we not then 
assert a Dionysiac origin also for the Socratic dialogue? Is no one ever 
to be allowed to have thought of something for himself? Is it not really 
a biographical question? The idea of dramatic impersonation is surely 
not a very recondite one. Not long after this, Pratinas, in Phlius, was 
combining, for amusement only, dramatic impersonators with the 
riotous and Dionysiac satyr-chorus. What we are told about Pratinas 
is not that he invented this entertainment, but that he was the first to 
give it literary form. The differences between what Pratinas did and 
what Thespis did are that the one was comic, the other serious, and 
that while the developed satyr-drama always maintained its Dionysiac 
character, tragedy cannot be shown ever to have had any. Here, cer- 
tainly, is one form of impersonation, and it is Dionysiac, but are we 
really to suppose that the idea of dramatic impersonation was one 
which the jealous gods withheld from mankind until it was revealed 
by Dionysus? It seems to have dawned upon Epichermus in Sicily, and 
on the satirical mimers, phlyakes, of southern Italy. 

Suidas found, and recorded, one factual statement about Thespis 
which does not have the air of being based on hypothesis or sheer in- 
vention. It concerns his use of masks. A lot has been written, and doubt- 
less with the utmost accuracy, about the religious significance of masks 
in South America, Mexico, and other places. Masks were used also in 
the Athenian theatre. What Suidas says of this is that Thespis first 
“overshadowed” his face with purslane, then used white lead, and 
finally made a mask of plain linen. Does this suggest that Thespis had 
magical or religious preoccupations, or that he was an intelligent man 
of the primitive theatre who was grappling with a quite familiar the- 
atrical problem? 

To sum up. We may, on the one hand, deferentially accept as con- 
clusive all that Aristotle says, and so to bed—but hardly to sleep, be- 
cause what Aristotle says will raise too many doubts. If on the other 
hand we conclude that Aristotle was only theorizing, we can see, in the 
first place, how natural it was that he should have formed this partic- 
ular theory; and, in the second place, both the evidence and general 
probability leave it open to us to form a different theory, one which 
is free from the improbabilities inherent in Aristotle’s. His theory, 
quite congenial to his normal habit of thought, would easily have been 
evolved from the conjunction of tragedy, satyr-drama, comedy, the 
dithyramb, and festivals of Dionysus; but there is no sign that he, or 
any other writer of antiquity, had at his disposal the kind of evidence 
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that would make the theory convincing, namely a series of works in 
which the supposed development could be traced. (It is perhaps sig- 
nificant, certainly characteristic, that the anonymous “Dorians,” whom 
Aristotle cites as claiming both tragedy and comedy, base their claim 
to tragedy on nothing more than doubtful etymology, and if they them- 
selves used better evidence, Aristotle shows no interest in it. The Greek 
mind, including that of Aristotle himself in some of his scientific 
writings, was always liable to be deflected from the patient scrutiny of 
facts by the superior attractions of a general theory.) Of these four 
arts, the other three continue to show their Dionysiac origins even in 
their maturity; in tragedy, it is impossible to find at any stage signs of 
a Dionysiac affiliation. Admittedly, the evidence we have is not much, 
but at least of the eight plays of Phrynichus’ whose titles have come 
down to us, not one can have dealt with a Dionysiac subject. The out- 
ward resemblances between tragedy and the satyr-drama are most easily 
explained by the hypothesis that tragedy influenced the satyr-drama, 
not vice versa. Finally, the fact that Peisistratus incorporated tragedy 
in his reconstructed Dionysiac festival does not in the least prove that 
it was Dionysiac either in origin or in spirit: to assert that it does prove 
this is merely to overestimate the extent to which the Greeks, in “re- 
ligious” matters, were dominated by religious cults, and to underesti- 
mate the extent to which they naturally made artistic, and indeed ath- 
letic, activities a part of their “religion.” In any Greek context our 
word “religious” can be treacherous. 

The Greeks have often—and too superficially—been reproached with 
creating gods who had many of the regrettable shortcomings of hu- 
manity, but at least most of the gods they created took pleasure also in 
the noblest of human activities. The dedication of tragedy to Dionysus 
does not prove any more than this: that here was an art worthy of 
being offered to Dionysus, and one in which this god would take a 
natural interest and pleasure—and no less pleasure if, from the begin- 
ning, its inspiration came from heroic myth and the epic tradition 
rather from the religion of Dionysus himself. 

Therefore I suggest that the influence of Dionysiac forms on the 
origin of tragedy may have been none at all; more probably perhaps— 
when we think of the dithyramb as a form of choral lyric—one influence 
among many; that any influence of Dionysiac ideas appears to be much 
less likely; and that the connection between Dionysus and tragedy, 
once tragedy had got under way, was simply that this eminently hu- 
mane god (now that Hellenism had worked upon him!) was happy to 
preside over so noble an achievement, in art, of the human mind. 











Pioners and All: 
The Beginnings of Shakespeare Film 
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teenth century—or at least there were bright intervals. In the early 

morning the sun sparkled on the silver Thames, and as one strolled 
north along the Victoria Embankment from Westminster Bridge, 
Wordsworth’s sonnet came to mind. Farther north still, as the river 
turned more and more to the east above Charing Cross it was pleasant 
to wander in the gardens. This was historic ground. At the foot of 
Buckingham Street was the seventeenth century Water Gate of York 
House and then the region known as the Adelphi, built by the brothers 
Adam. It had once been the site of Durham House, the home of the 
fourteenth century Bishop of Durham, and later of Lady Jane Grey 
and of Sir Walter Raleigh. Adelphi Terrace, looking on the Thames, 
had been inspired by Robert Adam’s visit to the palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato though remodeling had now altered its original design. Robert 
and James Adam had resided at No. 4; Thomas Hardy had worked at 
No. 8; the Savage Club occupied Nos. 6 and 7. There were dramatic 
associations too. David Garrick had lived and died at No. 5; Richard 
D’Oyly Carte was in the Adam residence; and Bernard Shaw had re- 
cently moved into No. 10. 

This particular day was also to be in a peculiar way historic. If Shaw 
stood at his window contemplating Cleopatra’s Needle and glanced 
obliquely elsewhere, he saw a curious sight. There were groups of 
people in elaborate and antiquated costumes who walked and gestured 
in a strangely theatrical manner and who appeared to be enacting a 
scene from a play. They were directed by two people. One was a man 
who stood at a tripod surmounted by a black box with a crank and 
whose dress contrasted with that of the others by being more or less 
what one might expect to see along the Embankment in 1899. The 
other, a tall, lanky man with a personality obviously more buoyant 
and dominant, wore, of all things, a robe and a crown. The name of 


T was bright in London on that day toward the close of the nine- 
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the first man has vanished but what he was operating was a motion 
picture camera. The second man Shaw might have recognized—he had 
indeed known him for some years. It was Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
and he wore the crown of King John. This was the first Shakespeare 
film. 

In 1897 Tree had opened Her Majesty’s Theatre where he was to 
produce thirteen of Shakespeare’s plays with unusual splendor. His 
first real success there had been the presentation in 1898 of Julius 
Caesar with scenery and costumes by Laurence Alma Tadema. King 
John, which he had put on earlier for special matinees at the Crystal 
Palace Theatre in 1889-90, was his second Shakespeare production at 
his new theatre. It began on September 20, 1899, achieved its hun- 
dredth performance on December 16, and was then withdrawn until 
Boxing Night, when it was resumed until January 6, 1900. Supporting 
Tree as King John were Julia Neilson as Constance, Louis Calvert as 
Cardinal Pandulph, and as Faulconbridge, the Bastard, Lewis Waller, 
who was especially applauded. Quite clearly the presentation was a 
distinct hit, and the business phenomenal. The review in The Era of 
September 23 indicates some of the reasons. The play itself is “without 
central purpose, but very eventful; and Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done 
the best thing possible in the circumstances by cutting away the super- 
fluous matter, arranging the piece in three acts, and, by a succession of 
splendid tableaux, giving us a grand idea of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war and politics in the thirteenth century. . . .” Of all the 
tableaux the one which was most noticed was an insertion of “the 
granting of the Magna Charta . . . represented by Mr. Walter Hann 
in a stage picture of elaborate pictorial arrangement.” Evidently there 
was material here which could be caught by a motion picture camera. 

Nevertheless it is remarkable that even a primitive Shakespeare film 
should have been made so early. This is hardly the place to present 
the arguments of those who claim to have “invented” the motion pic- 
ture. Moreover, the whole matter has been confused by national pride, 
the dates of patent registrations, and the equity of legal decisions. But 
Edison’s peep show Kinetoscope, though demonstrated in 1889, had 
no commercial presentation until 1894, when it also reached London, 
and there was nothing like what we now call the motion picture until 
successful screen projection in 1895. In England, Robert W. Paul first 
demonstrated his projector on February 28, 1896, and it was in that 
year that the British public became aware of projected films. It was 
then only five years after the peep show type and three years after 
projection when Tree was photographed in motion in King John. 
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Moreover, unless one counts Joe Jefferson, who had acted bits from 
Rip Van Winkle for the Mutoscope in 1895, there was no precedent 
for so eminent an actor to allow himself to participate in a medium 
which was hardly regarded as respectable by the cultured public. 

The explanation lies largely in Tree’s character, his boyish light- 
heartedness, his impulsiveness, his willingness to be considered eccen- 
tric, his energy, and his vision. He was always eager for experiment, 
and he enjoyed the excitement of taking chances. He had made a risky 
gamble when he assumed the management of the failing Haymarket 
Theatre in 1887 and challenged the rivalry of Henry Irving. There he 
dared to produce special performances of plays which he admired but 
which were not expected to prove financially successful. He showed 
his recognition of the new drama by producing Maeterlinck, Wilde, 
and Ibsen, later Shaw. His own acting roles were deliberately varied 
rather than chosen for comfortable success. He acquired the site of 
Her Majesty’s and built his theatre there with a pocketbook fre- 
quently almost empty. He was to found the Academy of Dramatic 
Art and to institute an annual Shakespeare festival. This was not the 
kind of a man to let slip the opportunity to try a new medium. 

Unfortunately it is not clear for what purpose the experiment was 
made, or who suggested it. Later, Tree was to be involved in three 
other Shakespeare films, in two of which he both acted himself and 
made money. There is no evidence he made money here, and it is more 
likely that he lost. In 1899 films were very short indeed, but it took 
some time to arrange and take the picture, and there was the expense 
of transporting actors and appurtenances from the theatre. There is 
no record, moreover, that the finished product was ever publicly ex- 
hibited or brought in any returns. It seems probable either that Tree 
was caught by the excitement of active participation in a new sort of 
enterprise or that he realized—he did of a later film—that the camera 
could be used to make a kind of record in motion of a successful per- 
formance which would remain after the theatre production had van- 
ished into limbo, a record which might in addition at some time in 
the future afford a few minutes’ amusement to him and his friends. 

It is improbable that much of the play was photographed. Perhaps 
the site on the Embankment gives the clue. Here were greenery and 
the Thames, an approximation of Runnymede. The tableau of the 
granting of the Magna Charta needed no words, only pantomime for 
its effect. This may have been all. If so, it is ironic that the first film 
of a performance of a Shakespeare play was of a scene which Shakes- 
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peare did not include. At any rate the characters were Shakespeare’s, 
and Tree’s King John was there in part, and to Tree’s other efforts in 
pioneering must be added that he became a motion picture actor in 
1899 in a part created by Shakespeare. 

The casual itinerant who happened upon Tree’s filming of King 
John became the next year more purposeful. He crossed the Channel 
to attend the Paris Exposition, grandly open from April 15 through 
October of 1900. One of its wonders was sound film, first commercially 
exploited at the Olympia two years before, but still a wonder never- 
theless. At one pavilion a demonstration of phonorama presented hand- 
colored scenes of Parisian life accompanied by street cries, and at the 
Théatre de la Grande Roue there were audible and visible sketches 
with original dialogue, one of which presented a comic scene of a 
pretty wife and her angry husband preparing for bed (rien d’indecent, 
however). Yet these were perhaps too tame as attractions. On the other 
hand at the beginning of the Rue de Paris near the Pont des Invalides 
there were crowds before the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre. Here there was a 
poster, designed by Francois Flameng, on which a beautiful lady in 
modish costume pointed winningly with a long cane to the bill for the 
day. It included the clowns Footit and Chocolate; Emilio Cossira from 
the Opéra singing a tenor aria from Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette; 
L’Enfant Prodigue, three tableaux by Mlle. Félicia Mallet; the cele- 
brated comic, Little Tich; Polin in an air from La Fille du Régiment; 
and two duel scenes from celebrated plays. In the first Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac in the person of the elder Coquelin discomfited the Vicomte de 
Valvert. The second was last on the program and calculated to send 
patrons away from the theatre with gasps of pleasurable astonishment, 
Sarah Bernhardt in Hamlet. 

The sound films at the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre had been made by 
Clément Maurice. It was he who had introduced Antoine Lumiére to 
the Kinetoscope in 1894, an event which started the Lumiére sons, 
Auguste and Louis, on the road to screen projection. When they were 
ready it was to Maurice they turned for public exhibition. As con- 
cessionaire he found a billiard room, the Salon Indien, which had been 
closed by the police, in the basement of the Grand Café, 14, boulevard 
des Capucines, near the Opéra, and opened it to show Lumiere films 
on December 28, 1895. In addition he was a still photographer of 
some reputation who specialized in theatrical portraits. His work nat- 
urally brought him into contact with people of the stage and gave him 
opportunities to persuade various celebrities to appear in his films for 
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the Exposition, where they were shown five or six times a day. Later 
he was to found two important companies, Radios, which combined 
with Eclipse, and Eclair; both companies made Shakespeare films. 

Maurice’s system was simple enough. First the performers played 
before his motion picture camera; then retaining so far as possible the 
same cadence, they recorded song, words, or other sounds on the wax 
cylinders of a phonograph. Warned by a red light, the projectionist in 
his booth listened by telephone to the sound of the phonograph near 
the screen and adapted the speed of his hand cranking so as to make 
sound and visual images as far as possible coincide. 

Since he had been involved with phonorama, the projectionist at the 
Phono-Cinéma-Théatre was probably not that extraordinary camera- 
man, Félix Mesguich, but after the Exposition closed he took Maurice’s 
films on tour and on his return presented them at the Olympia. In his 
memoirs he describes some of the hazards of operation. Synchronization 
in any case must have been nerve racking and imperfect, but it was 
also complicated by the tactics of competitors who resorted to sabotage. 
On one occasion while the room was in darkness, a malevolent hand 
cut the telephone wire which permitted Mesguich to follow the sound 
of the phonograph and to communicate with its operator, Jacques 
Berst (later Director-General of Pathé in New York). Fortunately 
Mesguich was by then so experienced in maintaining the proper pace 
that the audience was never aware of the difference. Exit villain— 
foiled. 

This Mesguich is worth noting. An Algerian, he had been a Zouave 
before he found his métier with the brothers Lumiére. He was one of 
the operator-projectionists whom they sent to the United States in 
June, 1896 to show their cinematograph at the Eden Musee and B. F. 
Keith’s Union Square Theatre in New York, and in other principal 
cities. In competition with Edison’s Vitascope, which had begun exhibi- 
tion at Koster and Bials’ (now the site of Macy’s) on April 20, and 
outmanoeuvred by American interests, Lumiére’s representatives had 
to flee in disorder. Mesguich returned to Paris by way of Canada, and 
in 1897 was sent to Russia, where he shot and projected Lumiere films, 
in Yalta before Nicholas II, and in Moscow before the Grand Duke 
Michael. He made a film of the crowning of the czar. At the fair in 
Nijni-Novgorod in July, 1898 he showed this and other Russian pic- 
tures before a stupified public which suspected diabolical agency and 
had to be dispersed by the police. Ultimately his installation was burnt 
out, excellent publicity for the engagement which was to follow at 
the summer theatre of the Aquarium in St. Petersburg. At this cabaret, 
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two entertainers were at each others’ throats, Lina Cavalieri, not yet 
an opera singer nor publicized as “the most beautiful woman in the 
world” (she starred in films from 1914 to 1921), and the Andalusia- 
born dancer, Caroline (La Belle) Otero, whose successes included ap- 
pearance au naturel on a silver platter. The latter, by way of squelching 
her rival, asked Mesguich to make a film of her dances. In her Valse 
brisante her partner was a young Russian officer. When the film was 
shown, it was interrupted by whistles and the police, and the next day 
Mesguich was accused of insulting the army and ordered to leave on 
the Paris express. Since the Lumiéres had now decided to give up the 
business of exhibition, Mesguich with a Lumiére camera he had 
bought, was on his own. After an interval he filmed the scenes of 
Parisian life for phonorama. La Belle Otero, now remembered pri- 
marily as a subject of Toulouse-Lautrec, turned up at the Exposition 
in a film of her Spanish dance. 

After the Exposition closed, Mesguich took the films and cylinders 
of the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre through provincial France to Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, and Spain with what he called lively success. 
After their showing at the Olympia in 1901, he was reaffiliated with 
Lumiére and was the projectionist there for Méliés’ famous Voyage 
dans la lune, but he was never really happy unless pursuing actualités. 
“Tourneur de manivelle 4 travers le monde,” he called himself. He 
took pictures of the coronation of Edward VII, followed the Russo- 
Japanese War, was in St. Petersburg for the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion in 1905, caught President Loubet donning his hunting breeches at 
Rambouillet (the film was shown at the Folies Bergére while an or- 
chestra played “Le bon roi Dagobert a mis sa culotte a l’envers”), 
filmed the Olympic Games in Athens in 1906, the marriage of Alfonso 
XIII, and in 1908 became the first aerial film photographer in the 
plane of Wilbur Wright. He crowned his career as a news and docu- 
mentary cameraman by a trip around the world. An unusual man, 
this Mesguich. What, one wonders, did he think of that other pioneer, 
Sarah Bernhardt? 

At the turn of the century Bernhardt was much in the public eye— 
no less because of her decidedly controversial interpretation of Hamlet. 
There was difference of opinion about her merits as an actress, almost 
universal recognition of her determination, her waywardness, her 
vitality, and her brilliance. What Henry James called her “génie de 
la réclame,” her skill in self-advertisement, together with the adulation 
of her devotees, had made her not only a celebrity but an institution. 
Playgoers everywhere knew of her fractious temper and unpredictable 
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temperament. Her early and not particularly successful engagement at 
the Comédie Francaise had been terminated when she boxed the ears 
of an elderly colleague, and she had built her reputation at the Odéon 
before she returned to the national theatre in 1872. Here too, after 
eight years, she broke her contract and had to pay substantial damages. 
Thereafter she acted when she wished, managed her own theatres, 
toured all over the world. Her quarrels and her caprices were common 
gossip and excellent publicity, a publicity not contradicted but aug- 
mented by her personal magnetism. At various times she made balloon 
ascents, stood on a captive whale, and kept a collection of unlikely 
animals. Her bedroom contained a skeleton as a reminder of mortality, 
and she slept and learned her parts in the coffin she was finally buried 
in. So tempestuous a personality and so energetic a seeker of attention 
would not fail to embrace the opportunity to appear in a filmed duel 
as Hamlet, a part she had recently added to her repertory. 

Sarah had played Ophelia as early as 1886, but it was not until 1897, 
when she was fifty-three, that she decided to act the title role in her 
own production of Hamlet and commissioned a new prose translation. 
By 1899 she took over the Théatre des Nations and renamed it the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt. It was here that her presentation greeted an 
astonished and on the whole delighted audience on May 20. On June 
12 she appeared in the part at the Adelphi Theatre, London, and later 
at the Memorial Theatre in Stratford. She reopened her own theatre in 
Paris on December 16 with President Loubet, he of Mesguich’s disrobe- 
ment scene, in a stage box. New York did not see her as the Dane until 
after the film, at the Garden Theatre on Christmas igoo, during a 
repertory presentation of five plays with Coquelin ainé. Coquelin, who 
was in the other duel on the same bill at the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre, 
was the First Grave Digger. 

Bernhardt’s conception of Hamlet evoked heated controversy. There 
was nothing new about an actress playing the part. Mrs. Siddons had 
done so in 1777 and was followed by a spate of female princes in Great 
Britain and the United States in the nineteenth century. In France, 
Mme. Judith had appeared as Hamlet in 1867. It was not primarily a 
matter of sex but of interpretation. The French take their theatre 
seriously and as a subject of discussion and argument. Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet was both admired and disputed, but it was accepted as a 
revelation. Rostand said she made him comprehend Hamlet for the 
first time; two journalists, one of them Catulle Mendes, fought a duel 
over whether Hamlet was fat. In England, though Walter of the Times 
thought the play “acted to perfection,” most of the comments were 
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satirical. ““Where everything is necessarily wrong,” said the Athenaeum, 
“nothing can be right,” and Max Beerbohm in the Saturday Review of 
June 17 wrote of “her aberration at the Adelphi. Had she for one 
moment betrayed any faintest sense of Hamlet’s character, the reminis- 
cence were less painful.” In New York, William Winter of the Tribune 
was bitter: “her superficial and expeditious performance” was a 
“dreadful desecration.” 

Why? Bernhardt played Hamlet as “manly and resolute,” “not a 
weak or languid person,” but “firm and logical,” a “young strong de- 
termined character” of “great power of mind.” There was no mental 
shock, and difficulties, including the ghost, were encountered with 
equanimity. This Hamlet knocked together the heads of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, and kicked Polonius in the shins. To people to 
whom Hamlet was associated with imagination, sensibility, nobility, 
and melancholia, Bernhardt was a shock. Nevertheless the vigor must 
have made an effective duel scene, and it was the duel scene which 
was filmed. 

Reviews and illustrations of stage and film performances convey 
some idea of what a visitor would have seen at Mme. Marguerite 
Chenu’s little theatre at the Exposition. On the stage, Winter tells us, 
“at the climax of the duel Hamlet’s sword-hand was made to show a 
trace of blood, and the Prince’s face and person were made to reveal 
pathological symptoms of the approach of death by poison. Mme. 
Bernhardt’s Hamlet died standing, and his reeling body was caught 
by Horatio. . . .” In the photographs of film frames, Bernhardt ap- 
pears at one side crossing rapiers with Laertes on the other. Laertes 
was Pierre Magnier, an “élegant jeune premier” and frequently Bern- 
hardt’s leading man; she had engaged him for her company in 1898. 
Behind the duelists stand two “valets d’armes” in lieu of a court, and 
a page, Suzanne Seylor, who had been with Bernhardt as early as 1892 
and became her inseparable companion. Bernhardt herself is sprightly, 
graceful, and slender. (The figure was padded on the stage to reduce 
her femininity.) She wore a belted black silk tunic, a white ruffle 
around the neck; black silk tights; a black cloak which hung from her 
left shoulder; a wig of fair, waved, bobbed hair. The setting is simple, 
an archway supported by columns and a painted backdrop. After the 
duel the body of the Prince is carried away on a shield. The whole 
action took perhaps three minutes. Various writers speak of the sound 
effects, the clash of weapons, the stamp of feet. These were probably 
recorded, but the scene required little or no speech, and Henri Cossira 
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is explicit that the voix d’or was unheard. Still, much could be enjoyed 
for the twenty sous admission price. 

Unlike the reviews of Bernhardt’s stage performances, comments in 
the journals on the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre are chiefly on the scientific 
achievement and the entertainment provided thereby. Since some of 
the remarks are clearly publicity, it is not easy to judge their critical 
accuracy, but Le Figaro of June 8, 1900 congratulates Clément Maurice 
for a combination of cinematograph and phonograph which is “com- 
pléte et absolue” and a “résultat de rare perfection.” It constitutes a 
real artistic progress and will have considerable documentary value in 
the future. And on September 8, it adds that Sarah Bernhardt has been 
admirably caught in the duel scene from Hamlet, and that “la recon- 
stitution de cette scéne est une merveille d’art en méme temps qu’un 
chef-d’oeuvre d’exactitude.” Le Gaulois of September g speaks of the 
combination of sight and sound in respect to Coquelin as prodigious, 
but notes we go from marvel to marvel for here is Sarah Bernhardt 
with Magnier. And it was reported in the second Figaro article that 
the artistes themselves came to the theatre to see and hear themselves, 
and what is “bien agréable,” to hear themselves applauded as if they 
had actually appeared before the public. According to one report, 
however, possibly apocryphal, seeing herself on the screen so shocked 
the divine Sarah that she fainted. 

All due allowance made for uncritical enthusiasm, there is no doubt 
of the contemporary popularity of the films at the Exposition and later 
on tour and at the Olympia, as Mesguich testifies. Evidently Mme. 
Chenu was still the proprietor of the films, because he says he and 
Berst did the bill posting on their travels in order not to increase her 
expenses. As late as 1908 George Kleine in the United States announced 
that he had received from Urban-Eclipse in London and Paris “a re- 
markable assignment of film subjects . . . depicting famous French 
actors and actresses in their most popular plays, such as Bernhardt and 
her company [a slight exaggeration] in ‘Hamlet’. . . . It is of peculiar 
interest that the films were taken eight years ago and only now has 
permission been obtained for their public exhibition [i.e. in America].” 
There is no evidence, however, that these primitives then attracted any 
attention. 

In 1930 the films and cylinders of the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre were 
discovered in the archives of the Compagnie de Tirage Maurice, owned 
by Mesguich and Clément Maurice’s son. In 1933 Pathé-Cinéma 
showed some of the films as reconstituted by Roger Goupilliéres at a 
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new theatre on the Champs-Elysées where they provoked some nostal- 
gia. Articles of the period credit Mme. Chenu with having originated 
the idea of the sound films, no doubt with the collaboration of Clément 
Maurice, for her theatre at the Exposition. She has other reasons to be 
remembered. In World War I she was a nurse who founded a hospital; 
later she was sent by France to the United States on a propaganda mis- 
sion. A woman, said Robert Destez, with a head and a heart. A worthy 
pioneer! 


It could be said that all periods of the motion picture, including our 
own, have involved experiment, but the older the medium became, the 
more it tended to fall into definite norms. At the beginning it struggled 
to find out what it was and what it was for. At first an invention, it 
soon grew to a business, a means of providing entertainment, and only 
gradually to pretensions of art. The King John of Tree and Bern- 
hardt’s duel scene from Hamlet showed one direction which it could 
take—the reproduction of stage scenes—and this tendency was to con- 
tinue, but from 1901 to 1907 there were other gropings too. With some 
of these we are not concerned; the filming of actualities which results 
in news or documentary pictures, for example, has little or nothing to 
do with Shakespeare. Any films relating to Shakespeare have at least 
a basis in literature or the theatre, that is, in art, though their ultimate 
aim may lie in amusement or the box-office. The problem was how 
Shakespeare’s name and plays could be employed to draw and hold 
audiences who found pleasure in the relatively new experience of 
watching moving images on a screen. 

During these eight years of cinema, Shakespeare film was used to 
accompany recitation and music, to reproduce stage scenery, and to 
tell briefly the story or show a bit of action of certain of the plays. In 
addition, titles and subjects from Shakespeare were adopted or adapted 
for non-Shakespearean films. Finally one man used Shakespeare ma- 
terial to suit his vision of what a film should be. Except for the last it 
was all very crude; with the last, however primitive, there were glim- 
merings of understanding of the nature of the new medium. 

To follow a strict chronology is here neither possible nor desirable. 
Some of the films cannot be accurately dated, some of the references 
are highly questionable. I have no confidence in the authenticity of a 
statement that “Shakespeare was first put on the screen by the Vita- 
graph company, Othello having been released in 1902, and Romeo and 
Juliet in 1903.” Vitagraph was an important American company, and 
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in 1908 it made films of these plays, but it seems altogether unlikely 
that it made versions so early. I am almost equally doubtful about a 
hand-colored Cleopatra (Pathé), purportedly of 1903, which even if it 
did exist may not have been in any sense Shakespearean, and an 
Italian King Lear of 1905 to which all my references are German. 
There-is, however, good evidence for a nevertheless vague Othello in 
1907, put out by the Cines company which had been founded in Rome 
in 1905. Whatever of these films were actually made must have been 
attempts to recount the familiar tales. 

In some cases the telling of the story itsel§ was not the purpose, 
rather the depiction of an episode from it. A #.anuscript ntebook in 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, a récord of the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company for the years 1903 to 1912, lists as 
Film No. 3063, a Duel Scene from Macbeth, photographed on July 15, 
1905. This company had been in business from the middle nineties, 
and produced both apparatus and films for peep show (Mutoscope) 
and projection (Biograph). The Macbeth duel was probably shot on 
the roof of the Hackett-Carhart-building in New York, which it called 
its studio. The manuscript at amy rate says “taken in studio,” and the 
company had not yet moved to the brownstone house in Fourteenth 
Street which was to become famous. The operator of the camera is 
listed as G. W. Bitzer, as Billy Bitzer also to become famous as the 
cameraman for David Wark Griffith. The length was 53 feet. In 
mutoscope or on the screen—it was made for both purposes—Macbeth 
and Macduff fought for less than a minute. Nevertheless the film was 
copyrighted and two copies were deposited in Washington. Motion 
pictures were copyrighted, if at all, as photographs in those days. The 
subsequent history of the Duel is also recorded in the manuscript. 
Evidently Shakespeare’s characters were to lose their individualities, 
for the bit became Scene 3 in Negative No. 3272. Negative No. 3272 was 
Fights of Nations, otherwise shot in 1907, also by Bitzer, and pre- 
sumably in Fourteenth Street, whither the company had moved 
in 1906. Fights of Nations was 750 feet long, but the original 
duel was not extended. Evidently a specific Macbeth and a specific 
Macduff did not longer “lay on,” but I cannot help wondering 
whether a property head was used to illustrate a characteristic finale of 
duels in Scotland. 

Another kind of action was also recorded on film in 1905, and ap- 
parently for a somewhat different purpose—at least originally. The 
event reintroduces Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and if the evidence is 
authentic, shows him pioneering in a new direction. In March, a Lon- 
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don trade journal announced: “‘Mr. Charles Urban, never behind hand 
in seizing every opportunity that presents itself for making the 
Bioscope popular, has by means of his splendid lens used on his recent 
trip to America, successfully photographed the ship scene in Mr. Tree’s 
play, “The Tempest.’ As the company now tour the country, there will 
be no need to carry the cumbersome property belonging to the scene. 
The Bioscope will do the work of depicting the scene by projections from 
behind the screen. The audience, however, will not be made painfully 
conscious that they are looking at animated pictures, as the colouring 
of the films and various other technicalities we need not mention, serve 
to produce the illusion of reality, equal if not better than [sic] did the 
original mechanical contrivances.” Though I find no evidence that 
Urban’s film was ever used on tour in an actual production of what 
the journal naively but not entirely inaccurately calls Mr. Tree’s play, 
The Tempest, there is at least here an indication of intention in Tree’s 
mind, and it is the first instance I know of where the motion picture 
was envisaged as a means of painting moving scenery with light. It 
could possibly have been the enterprising Urban’s suggestion. 

A shrewd organizer and astute business man, Charles Urban, after 
becoming a salesman for Edison films and the Edison Projecting Kine- 
toscope in America, had developed his own projector, the Bioscope, 
came to London in 1897 where he organized the Warwick Trading 
Company for export and import trade, brought out the Warwick 
camera, and settled down to his special interest, the documentary film. 
Some of his factual films were not as factual as they might have been. 
In 1902 he presented pictures of the coronation of Edward VII; the ex- 
terior scenes were authentic but the coronation itself was a reconstruc- 
tion made in Paris by Georges Méliés, of whom more shortly. However, 
most of his actualities were dignified and informative records. He 
founded the Urban Trading Company in 1903, retaining his own pat- 
ents and coniracts, and distributed not only his films but those of 
various foreign manufacturers. Mesguich, and W. G. Barker, who was 
to make Shakespeare films, were at various times his cameramen, 
though not, I think, for The Tempest. He is best remembered as the 
exploiter of a color film called Kinemacolor, developed by an associate, 
G. A. Smith. Later his career turned to France and then back to the 
United States, but during the first decade of the century he headed one 
of the largest and most far reaching motion picture organizations in 
England. 

At any rate, Tree’s presentation of The Tempest provided material 
spectacular enough for independent exhibition as well. It had opened 
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on September 14, 1904, ran for a hundred forty-three performances, 
and was subsequently revived. “In the production at His Majesty's,” 
wrote the Era of September 17, “modern science has enabled Mr. Tree 
to fairly stagger us by some wonderful storm effects and to produce a 
magnificent realization of the shipwreck that opens the play. The ves- 
sel takes up the whole of the stage. . . . Amid the shrieking of the 
wind and the roaring thunder we hear faintly the voices of the ship's 
master and the boatswain; the very timbers seem to creak; the main- 
mast snaps like a piece of matchwood; and the spectacle is really awe- 
some. In the triumphs of modern stagecraft nothing quite so fine as 
this shipwreck has been seen, and it will be the talk of London.” 
Urban’s catalogue and that of George Kleine, who brought the film 
to America, are more graphic about the storm and more explicit about 
the film, which was “photographed through the courtesy of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree by special and exclusive arrangement.” “This remarkable 
picture, taken under the ordinary conditions of stage lighting during 
representation, illustrates the great advances in animated photography 
which the motion camera has rendered possible. The shipwreck with 
all its intense realism is reproduced with startling detail. The light- 
nings flash, the billows leap and roll, and break, until on the tossing 
ship, where the terror-stricken voyagers can be seen wildly rushing 
about, the mast snaps and crashes to the deck. Three views are given 
in the film, each from a more distant point as the wreck recedes, and 
as the film is issued tinted to the suitable weird moonlight color, the 
effect obtained is very fine. It is also issued artistically colored, which 
greatly heightens the wonderful effect of what is unquestionably one of 
the greatest triumphs of stage production ever attempted.” The film 
storm was 100 feet in length, and was over in less than two minutes. 
Tree was not in the picture—he played Caliban—and I hope Viola 
Tree’s Ariel did not flame amazement, but presumably “wildly rush- 
ing about” and visible for $13 (Kleine’s lease-price for the film) were 
J. Fisher White as Gonzalo, S$. A. Cookson as Alonzo, Lyn Harding as 
Antonio, W. A. Haines as the Boatswain, Basil Gill as Ferdinand, and 
assorted anonymous mariners, howling inaudibly, “All lost!” 
Nevertheless this is all comparatively sublime. On the other hand 
Shakespeare was in this period forced to lend his name or his weight to 
the ridiculous. The “Edison Films” Catalogue No. 135 of September 
1902 lists under “Imported Films” a Burlesque on Romeo and Juliet, 
75 feet, $9. The story detailed makes no sense and has nothing to do 
with Shakespeare except for the inclusion of a kind of balcony scene. 
I make no apology for failing too to summarize two American films: 
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A Midwinter Night’s Dream or Little Joe’s Luck (Vitagraph, 600 feet, 
1906) and All’s Well That End’s Well (Selig, 760 feet, 1907) which 
show no Shakespearean influence whatever except in their titles. 

In these absurdities the camera was clearly the whole show, but it 
was also used as an accompaniment to sound. It had been employed 
originally with the still pictures of optical lantern days to form illus- 
tration to song or recitation. In 1901, for example, Harbach and Co., film 
and photographic supply dealers, were offering a “grand recitation, 
with 10 exquisite colored slides” of The Merchant of Venice, priced 
at $5. A favorite was the “Seven Ages” speech of Jaques from As You 
Like It. 1 suspect the Seven Ages motion picture offered by Edison in 
1907 was used as a background for oral delivery; at least it is difficult 
to see how it could have been effective in silence. Perhaps, however, 
the reciter was actually in the picture and this was an early sound film. 
Synchronization of motion picture and the phonograph had been 
achieved in Edison’s West Orange workshop as early as 1899; in fact 
the invention of the motion picture as we know it today sprang from 
attempts to do for the eye what the phonograph did for the ear. In 
1907 Edison was supplying to exhibitors synchronized films and 
recordings. 

Synchronization of visual images and music ran parallel to silent 
films. Cossira, we recall, had sung an aria from Gounod’s Roméo et 
Juliette, probably “Ah! Léve-toi soleil,” in Maurice’s sound films at 
the Phono-Cinéma-Théatre in 1900. Some years later, perhaps in 1907, 
primitive sound film was to introduce Germany’s first film star, Henny 
Porten. The daughter of an actor and singer, she mimed for the camera 
with her father, Franz, and sister, Rosa, appropriate action for the 
illustration of excepts of opera played on records. One of the records 
was the “Death of Othello” from Verdi’s Otello. A picture in her 
autobiography shows Fraulein Henny “in den letzen Zugen” on a 
draped bed, Franz in the leading role standing at its foot about to stab 
himself, five supernumeraries raising their hands in protest, and Rosa 
as Emilia (?) seated in front of them in the right foreground. Such 
scenes were photographed in the Berlin studios of the pioneer of Ger- 
man cinema, Oskar Messter, who had begun making films with a 
camera of his own devising in 1896. The décor was simple and hasty, 
the costumes rented for the occasion. The camera ground while the 
record played, and the film was of course of the same duration. The 
usual procedure was one film before breakfast as soon as the sunlight 
was suitable, and one or two afterward. The direction was handled 
principally by Franz Porten, but Carl Froelich, who had been a camera- 
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man with Messter since 1905, may well have assisted. The synchroniza- 
tion process was known as Biophon; it had been developed by Messter 
as early as 1903 before he opened the first really commodious cinema 
theatre in Germany on Unter den Linden in 1905. He and Henny 
Porten were to be associated for many years. Such was the début of the 
girl who was to become not only the most popular film actress in Ger- 
many, but a symbol of German womanhood. 

But though experiment was frequent, sound film was not in the 
main stream of development; like the photographs of stage action, the 
recitation and musical pictures were aberrations. They were aberra- 
tions because they showed no recognition of the unique and special 
capabilities of the motion camera as an interpreter nor of cinematic 
ideas. One man, however, who incidentally concerned himself with 
Shakespeare, did have a real, if limited, creative vision, and if it could 
not at this period be used successfully, because of the limits of dura- 
tion and the absence of lines, to present on the screen anything which 
allowed a significant presentation of the dramatist’s plays, there was at 
least a realization of the need under these conditions of adaptation to 
the new medium rather than a mere reproduction of another art. 
That man was a Frenchman, Georges Méliés. 

The versatile Méliés was at the time of the exhibition of the Lumiére 
films at the Grand Café a professional magician and the proprietor of 
the Théatre Robert-Houdin near the Opéra, where he presented his 
transformations and feats of prestidigitation. Excited by what seemed 
to him a revelation of possibilities, he acquired a camera and began 
photographing in motion the familiar sights of Paris streets. On one 
occasion his film jammed in the camera. When he later projected it, 
he discovered to his surprise that a bus he had been shooting had 
suddenly turned into a hearse. By an accident he had achieved a new 
kind of transformation. Realism could be turned into film fantasy. He 
had already tried some experiments in this direction but now he saw 
his path more clearly. In 1897 he built a practical studio behind his 
house at Montreuil and turned in earnest to the production of films 
suitable not only to his own predilections but to presentation at the 
Théatre Robert-Houdin, scenes of magic, stories of the supernatural, 
subjects already prearranged. For these films he made his own designs, 
with assistants constructed the settings, hired performers from the 
music halls, and directed and photographed them—or when he was in 
them, had them photographed—on the stage he had constructed at 
one end of the studio. In the process he discovered many of the tech- 
niques of the camera which would further his aims of mystifying spec- 
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tators and transporting them to a world that never was: stop, slow, 
fast, and reverse motion; double exposure and animation; fades and 
dissolves. For a decade Méliés’ fantastic and trick films enjoyed enor- 
mous success not only in Paris, but elsewhere in Europe and in 
America. 

Méliés was an intelligent and well-read man in both French and 
English, and if he turned naturally to Jules Verne, it was also to be 
expected that he would dabble with Shakespeare. In 1901 he made a 
picture, Le Diable et la Statue, which included two Venetian lovers, 
Roméo and Juliette, and a balcony scene. Otherwise the story had noth- 
ing to do with Shakespeare. Another early Méliés film also bears some 
relationship, probably equally slight, to Shakespeare, Le Miroir de 
Venise (Une Mésaventure de Shylock), but of this there is no extant 
scenario. So far there is nothing that could really be called adaptation 
of Shakespeare; there is merely borrowing of the names of characters 
or a setting or a situation. 

In 1907, however, Méliés came out with a Hamlet, and though this 
is not a particularly characteristic Méliés film nor probably one of his 
best, it does show him deliberately cutting and rearranging the story 
in order to make it intelligible within the compass of 570 feet of film 
by means of flashbacks and visions. Of this Hamlet we fortunately 
have a full summary in the delicious English of Gaston Méliés, Georges’ 
brother, who was his representative and general manager in the United 
States. 


The melancholy disposition of the young prince is demonstrated to 
good advantage in the grave-yard scene where the diggers are inter- 
rupted in their weird pastime of joshing among the tombstones by the 
appearance of Hamlet and his friend. After questioning them he picks 
up one of the skulls about a newly-dug grave, and is told that it is the 
skull of a certain Yorick who was known to Hamlet in his natural life. 
Hamlet slowly takes up the skull, and his manner strongly indicates, 
“Alas, poor York [sic], I knew him well!” The following scenes combine 
to show the high state of dementia of the young Prince’s mentality. He 
is seen in his room where he is continually annoyed and excited by ap- 
paritions which taunt him in their weirdness and add bitterness to his 
troubled brain. He attempts to grasp them but in vain, and he falls to 
brooding. Now is shown the scene in which he meets the ghost of his 
father and is told to take vengeance on the reigning monarch, his uncle; 
but not content with this, Hamlet’s fates tantalize him further by send- 
ing into his presence the ghost of his departed sweetheart, Ophelia. He 
attempts to embrace her as she throws flowers to him from a garland on 
her brow, but his efforts are futile; and when he sees the apparition 
fall to the ground, he, too, swoons away, and is thus found by several 
courtiers. He is raving mad and storms about in a manner entirely un- 
intelligible to them; but they calm him gradually. The last scene shows 
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the duel before the King, when Hamlet returns from the fool’s errand 
upon which his royal uncle had sent him in order to get rid of him. 
The word is passed, and the well-known story of the duel before the 
King takes place in pictures which show the Prince’s antagonist as he 
falls after a fierce combat. Now the episode of the poisoned drink, which 
the King had prepared for Hamlet, is depicted; his villainous mother 
takes the drink instead, and falls lifeless. Hamlet is now desperate, and 
bidding the courtiers to stand aside, he ends the life of his. wicked uncle 
with one thrust of his sword, and then turns the weapon on himself; 
before dying he tells the secret of his terrible enmity toward the King, 
then sinks to the ground. Lying upon his shield, he is carried off on the 
shoulders of the courtiers. 


It is easy to brand this ten-minute film an absurd simplification and 
audience. But Méliés audiences were not sophisticated, and the film 
was a primitive of 1907. It may not have been, as it was advertised, 
“An artistic film reproduction for lovers of the great playwright,” but 
it was nevertheless a distinct advance over anything which had here- 
tofore been achieved in Shakespeare film. Here was a picture which 
contained at least three scenes, in those scenes told the story of the 
main external action in Hamlet, attempted to convey some of the 
perturbation of the Prince’s mind, and did these things by using the 
camera to create effects proper to itself, and difficult or impossible to 
realize satisfactorily on the stage. It eschewed the chronological method 
for a kind of montage, partially escaped from mere realistic reproduc- 
tion, and concentrated on major scenes at the end of the plot. In other 
words, this film is basically an adaptation of Shakespeare’s play in 
cinematic terms. 

Méliés’ last Shakespeare film, also of 1907, stemmed not from a play 
but the creation of one. It was called Le Réve de Shakespeare or La 
Mort de Jules César, or more frequently in English, Shakespeare Writ- 
ing Julius Caesar. It showed, according to an advertisement, “how 
Shakespeare conceived his world-famed death scene. An elaborate re- 
production costumed and staged according to the history of ancient 
Rome.” Shorter than Hamlet, it was in 344 feet. Again the “Star” Film 
Catalogue comes to the rescue with details. 


The idea of the film is a novel one. It shows the bard of Avon seated 
in his study, trying to devise the scene in which Caesar is murdered by 
the conspirators. He makes several attempts, but apparently his results 
are unsatisfactory to him. He reads them over and over and then begins 
to pace the room impatiently. At his wits’ end, he sits down in an arm- 
chair, crosses his legs, and leaning on his hand prepares for a good, long 
think [sic]. Suddenly his thoughts take life, and right before him appears 
an old Roman forum. Shakespeare is still seated in his armchair and now 
watches all that occurs. Several classical female figures appear and one of 
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them burns incense; after stepping around the small flame, they take 
their leave. Now the conspirators—Brutus, Cassius, Casca and the others 
enter, debating hotly on what action to take against their dictator. 
After an argument, they draw swords and pointing them to the ground 
together they swear that Julius Caesar shall die. While this is going on 
Shakespeare is an interested spectator—it seems to be just what he had 
been striving for. Now Caesar enters with two consuls, and all three seat 
themselves. Now the conspirators one at a time lay their grievances be- 
fore the dictator. The first two do naught but speak, but the third, in 
his frenzy, raises his dirk. Caesar, however, envelopes [sic] his face in a 
fold of his tunic, and the would-be assassin desists from striking the de- 
fenceless man; but the next conspirator is quicker, for he suddenly 
draws his sword and Caesar falls from one stroke. The scene now changes 
to Shakespeare’s study again; the poet recovers himself, realizes that he 
at last has come upon the required idea and begins to stalk about ex- 
citedly, going it all over [sic] for himself. While he does this his servant 
enters with a tray of food, but Shakespeare pays no attention to him but 
keeps on tearing and ranting about the room in his passion. Alone, he 
goes through the entire scene and winds up by raising a knife and plung- 
ing it furiously into the loaf of bread which was on the table. Realizing 
the humor of the situation he now joins in a hearty laugh with his serv- 
ant, but is unable to eat from enthusiasm. When the servant leaves the 
room he steps back and folds his arms, and the scene dissolves into a 
bust of William Shakespeare, around which all the nations wave flags 
and garlands. 


That last touch unfortunately shows the author of a pleasant little 
scenario yielding to the magician and the need for a transformation, 
however inappropriate. The forum scene was handled quite properly 
by double exposure. Evidently Shakespeare made some slight changes 
in his plans before Julius Caesar was given to the world. 

Méliés’ Shakespeare films show both his virtues and his limitations. 
He was full of ideas and he was a man of great technical resource. He 
was aware that the camera could do something more than take pic- 
tures of whatever was at hand or convenient, that it could be used cre- 
atively. His careful prearrangements led to considered results, and in 
his fairy tales and planetary travels there was something both childlike 
and poetic or occasionally satiric. But his ingenuity was not always 
tastefully applied and his vision was curtailed by his delight in magic. 
The purpose of his films was too frequently not to convince but to 
baffle. His shooting of scenes on a stage led often to tableaux vivants 
rather than to cinematic action. Nevertheless he made great advances 
and was much imitated. Unfortunately, by 1907 he had reached his 
peak and a decline had started in his fortunes. Méliés lived in a world 
of his own. He did not or could not adapt to whatever progress was 
being made by others; the others learned from him. He sold his posi- 
tives outright long after most manufacturers were using a system of 
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rental distribution. He stayed indoors when others went out. His fan- 
tasies were too much alike and began to pall. When he turned to other 
subjects, he illustrated rather than recreated them. Though he con- 
tinued to make pictures until the War, he could not keep up with 
competition and had to make an unfortunate alliance with Pathé. He 
lost his home, his studio, and his films. And then for fourteen years he 
vanished. In 1928 he was recognized selling toys and candy at the Gare 
Montparnasse. He was helped by friends, tendered an elaborate ban- 
quet, decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. In 1933 the 
Chambre Syndicale Francaise du Cinématographe arranged for him to 
pass his last years at a home for destitute actors, where he died in 1938. 
Méliés had founded the Chambre in 1897 and for ten years been its 
president. On fortune’s cap he was not the very button, but he did 
have dreams. 


Explanations and Acknowledgments 


Rather than clutter my story with argument and indications of in- 
debtedness, I have preferred to include a supplementary section which 
can be ignored or referred to at will. To omit these entirely might be 
to raise doubts of authenticity in an account of a field about which 
much writing has been anything but accurate. Indeed I correct in the 
text errors of my own which appeared in earlier articles: “If We 
Shadows Have Offended,” The Pacific Spectator, Winter 1947, pp. 
97-104; “The Shakespeare Film as Record: Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree,” Shakespeare Quarterly, July 1952, pp. 227-236; “Shakespeare in 
One Reel,” Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television, Winter 1953, 
PP. 139-149. I do not flatter myself that I have escaped further mistakes, 
but I should at least present my evidence, and express my appreciation 
to the many people who in interview, letter, or print have contributed 
so much. 


I. Tree King John (1899) 


Some of the conclusions I have drawn have to be based on what 
seems to me reasonable inference. Though one would expect notice in 
the trade papers, I have found no strictly contemporary accounts, and 
Tree’s biographer, Mr. Hesketh Pearson, discovered not a jot of rele- 
vant material in his examination of the private papers in the possession 
of Tree’s daughter, Lady Cory-Wright; indeed Mr. Pearson did not 
know of the film until I wrote him about it. 
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I have assumed sunlight because it was necessary for picture taking 
by the early motion picture camera, and early morning, after it was 
light enough, for the avoidance of crowds. The date is difficult. 
“Alured” in The Cinema News and Property Gazette, July 2, 1914, in 
an interview with Tree quotes him as saying that he first played before 
the camera “eighteen years ago in ‘King John.’ We did it down on the 
Embankment by the Adelphi.” The place is explicit enough but 1896 
seems altogether too early. This account may be the source of the date 
given by Ernest Dench in Pictures and the Picturegoer, January 29, 
1916: “As far as records go, Sir Herbert Tree is the pioneer. It was as 
far back as 1896 that he appeared in King John, which, by the way, 
was filmed in London.” Dench wrote for The Cinema News and Prop- 
erty Gazette in 1913 and into January 1914. Langford Reed and Hetty 
Spiers s.v. Tree in Who’s Who in Filmland, 3rd ed., London, 1931, re- 
peat the date. On the other hand The Motion Picture Studio Directory, 
end ed., London, October 21, 1916 gives the date for the King John 
film as 1899, and this I have accepted. It seems altogether probable 
that the film would have been made concurrently with Tree’s produc- 
tion at Her Majesty’s when cast and costumes were readily available. 
I have made the season autumn rather than winter as more propitious 
for filming. Moreover, though one might suspect the time to be the in- 
terval when the play was closed during the week before Christmas, The 
Era, which almost regularly details Tree’s activities, though madden- 
ingly enough it does not refer to the film, says that Tree was vacation- 
ing in Brighton; the cast would have dispersed. He would hardly have 
done the film after the interval, when he was rehearsing A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, which was to open on January 10, 1900. 

An article by Helen Duey, “Shakespeare in the Films: An Interview 
with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree,” which appeared in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, June 1916, quotes Tree as saying, “. . . eighteen 
years ago pictures were made of my performance of ‘Henry VIII’ and 
‘King John.’ They were merely photographic transcripts of the stage 
production, entirely without meaning except to those who were per- 
fectly familiar with the play, and could recall the lines appropriate to 
the action.” Here Tree was either inaccurate or inaccurately quoted. 
Henry VIII was made in 1911; the second statement would apply prop- 
erly to that film, but not, I think, to King John, which must have been 
extremely brief to have attracted no contemporary notice. 

I can only guess at the photographer, but there is one hint. The 
souvenir program for the sixtieth performance at Her Majesty’s on 
November 13, 1899, of which there is a copy in the Theatre Collection 
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of the New York Public Library, was “Published for Mr. Tree by the 
British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, Limited, who have re- 
ceived from him sole rights for the photographing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.” The still pictures in the program are from this concern. It 
was a London branch.of the American company and under the direc- 
tion of E. B. Koopman, who had built a motion picture studio soon 
after its inception in 1897. Not being sure of exactly who or what was 
included in the film, I omit here the cast of the stage production; it 
may also be found in the program. 

My account is tangentially indebted to Terry Ramsaye, A Million 
and One Nights ..., 2 Vols., New York, 1926; Rachael Low and 
Roger Manvell, The History of the British Film 1896-1906, London, 
1948; and Hesketh Pearson, Beerbohm Tree: His Life and Laughter, 
London, 1956. None of these, however, mentions the film. 


II. Bernhardt Hamlet (1900) 


The material on Bernhardt’s life and stage career is derived prin- 
cipally from Ernest Pronier, Une Vie au Thédtre: Sarah Bernhardt, 
Geneva, 1942; and Louis Verneuil, The Fabulous Life of Sarah Bern- 
hardt (tr. Ernest Boyd), New York, [1942]. The first chapter of Forrest 
Izard’s Heroines of the Modern Stage, New York, 1915, and William 
Winter’s Shakespeare on the Stage, New York, 1911, pp. 431-442 have 
also been useful. 

The fullest account of the Bernhardt film, the Phono-Cinéma- 
Théatre, and the people involved is in Georges Sadoul’s Histoire Gén- 
érale du Cinéma; Vol. I, L’Invention du Cinéma, 1832-1897, Paris, 
1946, pp. 186, 236-237 and Vol. II, Les Pioniers du Cinéma, 1897-1909, 
Paris, [1947], passim but especially pp. 110-114. To him I am especially 
indebted. The material on Mesguich is from his delightful memoirs, 
Tours de Manivelle, Paris, 1933. Sadoul gives the name of the director 
of the theatre as Mme. Rignault, Mesguich as Mme. Marguerite Vrig- 
nault. I take the first to be a misprint, the second to include an earlier 
family name; all other sources, including material in the Museum of 
Modern Art, refer to her as Mme. Marguerite Chenu. The Museum 
has an original program. Programs are reproduced in Sadoul and in a 
helpful article by H. Cossira, “La Résurrection des Premiers Films 
Parlants de 1go0,” in L’Illustration, April 1, 1933. Sadoul and Cossira 
reproduce frames of the duel scene. 

The announcement of the Kleine Optical Co. is in the Moving 
Picture World, October 24, 1908. Jay Leyda, “Theatre on Film,” Thea- 
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tre Arts Monthly, March 1937, says the sound was supplied by kitchen 
knives clashed together behind the screen; a similar suggestion is made 
by Cossira, “La Cinéma Parlant en 1900,” Le Figaro, May 1, 1936, who 
says the sound “était rendu par des bruiteurs consciencieux.”” Other 
sources speak of cylinder recording, for example, Robert Destez, 
“L’Heure Qui Passe: Voix et Gestes D’Autrefois,” Le Figaro, May 1, 
1933; and in view of the other films which required recorded sound, I 
do not think fallible human agency was likely or desirable for this one, 
especially on tour. The reference to Bernhardt’s faint is from R. E. 
Whitehall, “Some Films Called ‘Hamlet,’” Theatre (London), Winter 
1948. Bernhardt was quite capable of fainting on numerous occasions, 
but it should be noted that Pronier, p. 228, connects the incident with 
her later film, La Dame aux Camélias. 

I do not know whether the Hamlet film still exists. In 1951 M. Henri 
Langlois, Secretary-General of the Cinémathéque Francaise, wrote me 
that there was a copy in the archives. When I was in Paris in the fall 
of 1955, the Cinémathéque was going through a difficult period, and 
though I received the impression that the negative was extant, I never 
succeeded in examining it or obtaining any precise information, and 
subsequent letters of inquiry were not answered. In June 1956, Mr. 
Ernest Lindgren of the National Film Archive of the British Film In- 
stitute undertook inquiries in my behalf. The reply from M. Langlois 
was that the Cinémathéque did not have the film. 


III. Vitagraph Othello (1902); Romeo and Juliet (1903) 


The quotation is from C. A. C. Winchester, The World Film Ency- 
clopedia, London, 1933, p. 471. It is apparently echoed by Leslie Wood, 
The Romance of the Movies, London, 1937, pp. 53-54. However the 
late Albert E. Smith, one of the founders of Vitagraph, told me he re- 
membered no such films, and neither he nor I found supporting 
records. 


IV. Pathé Cleopatra (1903) 


Francesco Pasinetti, Mezzo seculo di cinema, Milano, 1946, p. 19: 
“Una Cléopatra (1903) publicata da Pathé @ quantunque la pellicola 
sia colorata a mano una ridicola pantomima teatrale fotografata.” A 
list in the British Film Institute of films in foreign archives gives under 
the Cineteca Italiana, Milano: “Marco Antonio e Cleopatra, primitif, 
France, Pathé, 142 meters” but without date. The historian of the 
Italian silent film, Maria Adriana Prolo (Storia del cinema muto 
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italiano, Milano, 1951, Vol. I) wrote me that she did not know of any 
early Shakespeare films in Italian archives, including the Cineteca 
Italiana, where she was working at the time. Pathé did release a later 
Cleopatra. 


V. King Lear (1905) 


Ernst Leopold Stahl, Shakespeare und Das Deutsche Theater, Stutt- 
gart, 1947, p. 682: “ ‘King Lear’ ist wohl am allerfriihesten fiir den 
Film nutzbar gemacht worden, 1905 in einer (auf 100 Meter Lange!) 
nur einige Ausschnitte gebenden Darstellung mit dem grossen italia- 
nischen Schauspieler Ermete Novelli.” This may derive from Irmgard 
Thurman, “Shakespeare im Film,” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Weimar, 
1940, pp. 191-192. Ermete Novelli did appear in a later King Lear film. 


VI. Cines Othello (1907) 


Prolo, p. 120, lists under 1907 “Otello (virata), Cines.” Sadoul, Les 
Pioniers .. . , pp. 406-410 and Le Cinéma Devient un Art, Vol. I, p. 
88, gives some history of the company. The director of the film may 
have been Gaston Velle, who had been with Pathé in France. It was 
advertised in the United States in the Moving Picture World, April 
4, 1908. 


VII. Biograph Duel Scene from Macbeth (1905) 


Biograph 1903-1912, Ms. Notebook, pp. 58, 84, Museum of Modern 
Art. The film was developed on July 17, 1905 and copyrighted July 24 
(No. 63805). Fights of Nations was copyrighted February 18, 1907 (No. 
H9g0564). For both entries, see the volume of copyright registration, 
Motion Pictures, 1894-1912, issued in 1953. There is no longer any- 
thing on deposit for either film. It is natural to wonder whether the 
Duel Scene from Macbeth was inspired by the Bernhardt duel from 
Hamlet. It is possible that news of the latter had filtered from abroad, 
but I find no evidence that the Exposition film arrived in the United 
States before 1908. 


VIII. Urban The Tempest (1905) 


The trade paper is the Optical Lantern and Cinematic Journal. 
The material on Charles Urban is from Ramsaye, Low and Manvelle, 
and Sadoul, already cited, passim, and Low, The History of the British 
Film 1906-1914, London, 1949, see index. The photographer of The 
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Tempest may possibly have been F. Martin Duncan, best known for 
scientific and nature pictures. The Charles Urban Trading Company 
catalogue of August 1909 is in the British Film Institute; Kleine’s 
Catalogue of Educational Motion Picture Films, cop. 1910, is in the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


IX. Edison Burlesque on Romeo and Juliet (1902) 


I should hazard a guess that this is “derived” from a portion of an 
original by Georges Méliés or one of his imitators, with a change to an 
inappropriate title. Perhaps significantly, the film was not copyrighted. 
There is an Edison catalogue at Suitland, where some of the films and 
records of the Library of Congress are stored. 


X. Vitagraph A Midwinter Night’s Dream (1906) 


Views and Film Index, January 5, 1907; Moving Picture World, 
March 30, 1907. The picture was copyrighted December 15, 1906. 


XI. Selig All’s Well That Ends Well (1907) 


Views and Film Index and Moving Picture World, both of August 
31, 1907. 


XII. Harbach Merchant of Venice (1901) 


Mimeograph of the Federal Writers Projects, WPA, later printed 
with adaptations in the Moving Picture Herald, December 5, 1936. 


XIII. Edison Seven Ages (1907) 


Sadoul, Les Pioniers . . . , following p. 583 s.v. 1907; Ramsaye, Vol. 
I, pp. 65-73; Optical Lantern and Kinematagraph Weekly, June 18, 
1908. 


XIV. Messter Othello (ca. 1907) 


Henny Porten, Vom “Kintopp” zum Tonfilm: Ein Stuck miterlebter 
Filmgeschicte, Dresden, 1932, Opp. p. 24, pp. 45-46; Oskar Messter, 
Mein Weg mit dem Film, Berlin, [1936], pp. 64 ff.; 108 ff.; Oskar Kal- 
bus, Vom Werden deutscher Filmkunst, Altona-Bahrenfeld, 1935, Vol. 
I, pp. 19-20; Sadoul, Les Pioniers . .., pp. 404, 420, and Le Cinéma 
Devient ..., Vol. I, pp. 288-295; Vol. II, pp. 389-390. I am uncom- 
fortable about the date for which the above evidence is contradictory. 
Charles Reinert, Kleines Filmlexicon, Einsiedeln-Ziirich, 1946, gives 
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Henny Porten’s birthdate as April 7, 1888; she implies she was just 
under nineteen; and Messter dates her first sound film 1907. 


XV. Méliés Le Diable et la Statue (1901) and Le Miroir de Venise (?) 


Sadoul, L’Invention . . . and Les Pioniers, passim, supplies most of 
the background but I have consulted books and articles too numerous 
to mention. The second volume, pp. 66-67, summarizes the first film, 
which I take to be the same as Le Diable géant (le miracle de la Ma- 
done) listed on p. 479. The reference to Le Miroir de Venise is from 
Maurice Bessy and Lo Duca, Georges Méliés Mage, Paris, 1945, p. 76. 


XVI. Méliés Hamlet (1907) 


Complete Catalogue of Genuine and Original “Star” Films (Moving 
Pictures) Manufactured by Geo. Méliés of Paris... , Paris; New 
York, [1908], in the Museum of Modern Art. The price was $68.40. 
There is another summary, not quite identical, in Views and Film In- 
dex, October 19, 1907; the same journal, November 2, 1907 has the 
quoted advertisement. The film was copyrighted October 15, 1907 as 
Hamlet, the title I have used, but there is nothing now on deposit. The 
catalogue calls it Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; it was also named Ham- 
let and the Jester’s Skull in an uncatalogued list of Méliés films in the 
Museum of Modern Art. The negative was for some years the property 
of Leon Schlesinger, producer of musical cartoons for Warner Brothers. 
After his death, his collection went in 1950 to the Academy of the Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences but the Hamlet was not among those 
received. Apparently it had deteriorated and been destroyed. 


XVII. Méliés Shakespeare Writing Julius Caesar (1907) 


Catalogue cited above. The advertisement is in Views and Film In- 
dex, November 2, 1907, which also has a summary, slightly different 
from that in the catalogue. The film was copyrighted October 25, 1907, 
but there is nothing now on deposit. The film sold for $41.28. 








Revolution in the American Theatre: 
Glimpses of Acting Conditions on the 
American Stage 1855-1870* 


E. J. WEST 


scholarly pun involved in seeming to equate an American theatri- 

cal revolution with a roughly and arbitrarily chosen period of fif- 
teen years including four of civil strife in these United States, I can 
only offer as defense that when I agreed, against my better critical 
judgment, to take on this particular assignment, I had no idea exactly 
what approach I should make to the difficult task of saying briefly some- 
thing worthwhile and, if possible, not too obviously rehashed and hack- 
neyed about that time when, in so many varied ways, despite the anx- 
iety and distress of most Americans, the theatre was, at least in the 
North and in the constantly growing West, not existent on the periph- 
ery of normal living but rather increasingly centripetal toward the 
actual core of that living. But I am much more worried over the fact 
that, approaching a fresh theatrical subject, in country and in time- 
span, fifteen years after completing a doctoral dissertation, I seem fated 
to succumb to one of the worst of occupational diseases: academic- 
scholarly hobby-horse riding. My second, and for me conclusive, de- 
fense is that I have found that I have never been able to shape my ma- 
terial toward a predetermined form; always my material shapes itself. 
In the late ’thirties, I tried to investigate ““Histrionic Methods and 
Acting Traditions on the London Stage from 1870 to 1890,” with no 
preconceptions about what the investigation might show or prove. 
Simply, it seemed to me, that there was much light on English stage 
conditions during the 1860s and the 18go0s, but little on those during 
the intervening two decades. The study proved vastly intriguing, and I 
trust the self-shaping of the materials proved conclusive: the body of 
the study attempted to demonstrate that, in the period chosen, acting 
changed from a heavily traditional, conventional, and presentational 


I THERE seem to be a too academically labored if really not truly 





* This essay was prepared for oral delivery by the late Professor West of the 
University of Colorado; it appears here as it was found among his papers. 
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to a realistic and representative style, from a dependence upon a stand- 
ard and so-called “classical” repertory (primarily Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries and successors, the “old comedy’’—that is, Restoration 
and eighteenth-century comedy, and melodrama) to an increasing de- 
mand for contemporary plays—that is, not only plays by contemporary 
dramatists, but plays dealing with contemporary problems and the con- 
temporary scene, from a production method based, even in the larger 
cities, upon the presence of a permanent stock company, frequently 
supporting visiting or temporary stars, following definitely the reper- 
tory system, to a production method aiming at the “long run” in the 
dramatic metropolis (London) and the touring of the play by the origi- 
nal company or by “road companies.” 

In agreeing to investigate for this special issue American acting dur- 
ing the Civil War period, again there was no particular goal sought or 
predetermined point to be proved. Again I at least was venturing into 
a personally little-researched period. I confess that I have been pre- 
vented from doing research in any way adequate to or commensurate 
with the project assigned. Nevertheless, the volume of the materials 
available for research, their definitely infinite variety, the absence of 
any really comprehensive, intelligible, cohesive, and integrated study 
of the period by itself, combined with the limitations of time and space 
imposed upon the present sketch by other pressures and commitments, 
have made the task more difficult by multiplying the possible and pro- 
vocative avenues of approach. I early considered, and rejected, the 
question of the relationship of Abraham Lincoln and certain members 
of that remarkable family called by Stanley Kimmel The Mad Booths 
of Maryland; a short study of the maddest of all (or was he mad at all?), 
the assassin John Wilkes Booth; an analysis of the attitudes of certain 
members of the family—particularly Edwin and the writing sister, Asia 
Booth Clarke (The Elder and the Younger Booth and The Unlocked 
Book, a Memoir of John Wilkes Booth)—toward their immediate kin. 
Another tempting approach discarded, for various reasons, was a record 
of the strange and intricate relationship of the actress-manageress 
Laura Keene with the Booth Family, from her early dislike, almost 
hatred, of Edwin when they played together, and quarrelled, during 
his first struggling days on the new San Francisco stage, yet still amaz- 
ingly undertook a joint starring tour to Australia (ending in a final 
rupture—that’s right, rupture—in Hawaii and Laura’s precipitate 
desertion and return to the mainland), through the long period of 
their rise in the East, with the lady, first to reach prominence and 
success, giving up to become a touring star rather than her own man- 
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ager, and thus arriving in Washington to play with the stock com- 
pany at Ford’s Theatre to attract Lincoln’s attendance on the night of 
April 14, 1865, to see her in Our American Cousin, and give the assas- 
sin Booth brother his opportunity, up to her final and possibly typi- 
cally generous (she was an enigma, that woman!) appreciation and 
analysis, in her Fine Arts magazine, of Edwin’s acting in Shakespeare 
at his own theatre at the close of our period. Reluctantly also I re- 
sisted these temptations: the story of the equally strange, and in this 
instance unresolved, relationships between the tremendous and tem- 
pestuous, the monumental and magnificent, the fascinating and 
Fabulous (credit Montrose J. Moses) Edwin Forrest and his despised 
namesake, Edwin Booth; the “unlocking” of the crammed but com- 
pletely unorganized book, the only one to my knowledge on an enig- 
matic but possibly great American theatrical figure, The Life of Laura 
Keene, by John Creahan; a rapid series of glimpses at Laura and other 
actresses of the period: for instance, Charlotte Cushman who delighted 
in playing men’s parts, not in pantomime but in Shakespeare—Romeo 
in tights and Cardinal Wolsey in a long grey beard; the indubitably 
great Mrs. John Drew of Philadelphia, progenitor of the Drew-Barry- 
more strain and, as manageress, discoverer and developer of countless 
theatrical talents; Matilda Heron and her translation and acting of 
Camille; Lucille Western-and her undisciplined but popular tour de 
force in East Lynne; the impish, inimitable “little dramatic cocktail” 
(credit old John Brougham), the “Diamond Edition of Dramatic De- 
lights” (credit Junius Brutus Booth, Jr.),—Lotta Mignon Crabtree. 

All of these subjects I considered (would that I had not); each of 
them daunted me. And anyway, a maze of notes and a rereading of 
certain pertinent chapters in the most readable and rewarding of 
sources (although one merely touching on our specific period), Curtain 
Time: The Story of the American Theater, by Lloyd Morris, suggested 
that the only sensible, and defensible, approach was an overall one. 
And so, though in part a confession of failure, but also in part defi- 
nitely evidence of a sincere desire to meet the insatiable demands of 
an indefatigable editor, herewith my brief, inadequate, but I believe 
supportable (“Had we but world enough, and time”) suggestions: 


I. 


In the years between 1855 and 1870 there took place in the American 
theatre a series of changes affecting acting conditions and methods un- 
cannily (or probably inevitably) parallelling those on the English stage: 
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a change in style toward a more “realistic” one; a change from reper- 
tory to the “long run;” a change from travelling stars or even “strolling 
players” (like poor old Edwin Forrest in his declining years) to “com- 
bination systems” or touring or road companies—a change, in summary, 
from what was generally called in England (and the opposing phrases 
were known, and used, in America) the “old school” to the “new 
school” of acting. 

The changes—or the overall change—were precipitated, as many 
scholars, notably Lloyd Morris and Glenn Hughes in recent studies, 
have pointed out, by social and political conditions, largely of unrest, 
preluding, accompanying, and following the Civil War, and were fa- 
cilitated in large part by the general expansion of the country, quick- 
ened by the ’49 Gold Rush and the resultant increase in railroad mile- 
age, enabling actors in almost incredibly speeded-up time-schedules to 
move individually or in “combinations” from one part of the country 
to another, from the metropolitan “centre” of New York, not just to 
the traditional rival theatrical metropolises of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, or Richmond (cut off, of course, this latter, by 
war conditions pretty much from visitors during the most pregnant 
part of our period, except for such sympathetic or fanatically preju- 
diced crossers-of-the-border with an actor’s pass as the inescapable John 
Wilkes Booth), but to the previously important but pretty inaccessible 
New Orleans, visited during war years not only by Wilkes Booth, but 
by such non-“Secesh” players as Lawrence Barrett, so long the sup- 
porter, companion, and partner of the older Union-and-Lincoln-loving 
brother Edwin, who himself won tremendous success there the year 
preceding Fort Sumter; to the steadily rising “Hog-butcher for the 
world,” where in 1857 John H. McVicker, father of Edwin Booth’s 
second wife, opened the finest theatre of its time in the country; to the 
loveliest of American cities, San Francisco, where the gambler Tom 
Maguire started his long series of theatres in the early ’}0s—one of the 
earliest was managed by the younger Junius Brutus Booth and at a 
later one the elder played out his last parts, and where in 1869 the 
millionaire William C. Ralston opened the fabulous California Thea- 
tre with Barrett and John McCullough as managers and stock-company 
stars; and at the close of the period, with the final spiking of the coast- 
to-coast railroad, even to the theatre-loving capital of the Mormons, 
where that great “Cathedral in the Desert,” as Henry Miller later 
called it, the Salt Lake Theatre, had been built under the loving care 
of Brigham himself in 1862 and where by 1869 the fine stock company 
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of original amateurs were joined by such travelling stars as Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Davenport, McCullough, or James A. Herne and Lucille 
Western. To take a short sentence for a breather: in 1849 the United 
States had 6,000 miles of track, but, five years into our period, 30,635 
miles; or by 1854 several railway lines crossed the Mississippi, by 1869 
there was a transcontinental line. 

Let us look at just a few examples of the trend toward realism, the 
increasing taste for the contemporaneous and the timely, at the steadily 
longer single runs, at the development of the “combination system” or 
road-tour, at the increasing split between the “old school” and the 


“ee ” 


new. 


II. 


In 1853, Miss Jean Davenport (no relation to the “old school” Shake- 
spearean E. L.) had presented, first in Philadelphia, a version of 
Camille (or; the Fate of a Coquette) in which she changed the leading 
character from a professional cocotte into a mere flirt, hinted that 
Camille and Armand were engaged, and made the moral problem one 
simply of the propriety of marriage between members of different so- 
cial classes. First condemned in New Yock as still immoral and with- 
drawn after two nights, although the interpretation was granted to be 
refined, the play was revived in 1854 by Miss Davenport and had two 
runs totalling nearly twenty performances, but even approving criti- 
cism found the acting of a virginal Camille “painfully realistic and 
harrowingly true.” On tour moral indignation was aroused: in San 
Francisco in the spring of 1854, to the Armand of Edwin Booth, Miss 
Davenport’s interpretation seemed immoral; and as late as 1856 a re- 
vival in the same city brought her a journalistic rebuke for “pandering 
to the grosser passions of human nature. . . .” 

Laura Keene, back from her Pacific failure with Booth and now her 
own manageress, became interested in the possibilities of part and play 
but felt that the lady must remain one of ill-repute. Solution? Keep 
the script of Dumas fils, but add a prologue and an epilogue, showing 
that Camille merely dreamed the action: a virtuous woman by virtue 
of a somewhat prolonged nightmare retained her virtue. Result? Pro- 
duced in March, 1856, as Camille, or, a Moral of Life, the astute 
Laura’s version ran continuously for three weeks to good money. 

But Matilda Heron, not too successful an actress and a woman nor- 
mally ill-fated, had seen Mme. Doche and Charles Fechter in the origi- 
nal Paris production. She studied the French actress’s work in detail, 
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made her own translation (to remain the standard English one), re- 
turned to America, produced her version on the road as early as Oc- 
tober, 1855—‘‘no holds barred,”—and was successful enough to be in- 
vited by January, 1857, to appear as star at Wallack’s fashionable and 
popular theatre in New York. Opening on the 22nd under the worst 
of conditions (loss of wardrobe, refusal by Lester Wallack on moral 
grounds to play Armand, a near-blizzard), she scored a sensational suc- 
cess. The audience shouted and stamped at every curtain for calls from 
her and Edward A. Sothern, who had taken over Armand on a day’s 
notice; her acting was universally declared violently and sometimes re- 
pulsively “naturalistic;” but she played in seven weeks forty-six sell-out 
performances. She was pronounced greater than Rachel, the famous 
French tragedienne who had only recently electrified New York. Re 
turning to Wallack’s in the autumn, she caused journalistic contro- 
versy by her apparent abandonment to passion and her realism of de- 
tail as compared with the massive and forthright traditionalism of 
Charlotte Cushman, then in New York on one of her increasingly infre- 
quent American visits—and not, needless to say, appearing as the Lady 
of the Camellias.* From 1855 to 1870 Matilda Heron scored heavily 
with Camille because to American audiences through these years her 
version seemed daringly true-to-life; her interpretation seemed shock- 
ingly but delightfully “naturalistic,” unrestrained, untraditional. The 
demands of realism, which included timeliness and apparent contem- 
poraneity, had, for contemporary audiences, been met. 


III. 


Or consider the amazing and brilliantly successful actor-director- 
dramatist Dion Boucicault, who first appeared on the New York dra- 
matic scene with his wife, the actress Agnes Robertson, in 1853. With 
various companies and with various plays, original or adapted, he had 
scored great successes, largely on the basis of what seemed timeliness 
and contemporaneity of subject and theme and on the score of the 
necessarily increasing realism of acting methods required by contem- 
porary costume worn in or in front of contemporary scenes. Two ex- 
cellent examples are The Poor of New York (later, and still, known as 
The Streets of New York), produced at Wallack’s in December, 1857, 

* Matilda Heron toured her Camille up and down the country for several years, 
and supposedly made a large fortune from it. So what? To us today—and not simply 
because of the unforgettable glamour of Garbo, Camille is not only “dated”; it is 


the essence of romance. But this is a journal of history; however tentative, this is 
an historical study. 
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and, although drawn from a French original, dramatizing the financial 
panic which had struck New York the preceding month, amid scenes 
including Madison Square, the Academy of Music, the Five Points, and 
other familiar local spots, and Jessie Brown; or, The Relief of Luck- 
now, an original melodrama, produced at Wallack’s, February 12, 1858, 
and dramatizing actual events and using actual contemporary charac- 
ters of the recent Sepoy Rebellion in India—Lucknow had been re- 
lieved only on September 25, 1857. A six-week initial run in New York 
and constant revival across country testified to the new taste for realism. 
Lawrence Barrett remembered its production years later as the line of 
demarcation between “the theatre of the past” and “that of the present 
in America.” 

But the ever sensitive-to-timeliness Boucicault had a still better card 
up his sleeve. Increasingly the questions of slavery and of abolition 
were becoming acute. On October 18, 1859, John Brown raided 
Harper’s Ferry. On December 2nd he was executed. On December 5th, 
at the Winter Garden, was produced Boucicault’s reaction to contem- 
porary events, The Octoroon, or, Life in Louisiana. Based on (but only 
in outline) Mayne Reid’s novel, The Quadroon, of 1856, the play was 
a masterpiece of dramatic tact and is still a masterpiece of dramatic 
invention and construction. The original cast included Agnes Robert- 
son, A. H. Davenport, Joseph Jefferson, George Holland, Boucicault 
himself, J. H. Stoddart, and George Jamieson, all players trained in 
the “old school” but already adept at using the detailed, realistic meth- 
ods called for by the “‘new.”” The dramatic tact is hinted at by the halv- 
ing of the Negro blood in the heroine, but most conclusively proved 
by the balance of dramatic interest and appeal between the sympathies 
of North and South. In his Autobiography, Jefferson later wrote: ““The 
dialogue and characters of the play made one feel for the South, but 
the action proclaimed against slavery and called loudly for its aboli- 
tion.” The plantation was in Louisiana, not in Georgia or the Caro- 
linas; the Southern characters were all sympathetically drawn; if the 
chief proclaimer against slavery was the New Englander Salem Scudder, 
played by Jefferson, that engaging Yankee was also deeply concerned 
with the interests of the Southern whites; the villain was also a North- 
erner; and the chief avenger was pure American—he was an Indian. 
Although Boucicault and his wife left the Winter Garden a week after 
production, performances continued until January 21, 1860, and, as 
Professor Quinn long ago remarked, the perfection of balance between 
“the abstract belief in the wrong of slavery” and “the concrete sym- 
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pathy for Southern characters” made it everywhere and for long a pop- 
ular audience favorite.* 

Compared with the much more famous George L. Aiken drama- 
tization of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Octoroon is honest, real, even to- 
day recognizably “realistic.” (In honesty, one enters, for the record, 
that the other play had run for over 200 performances in 1853-54, but 
one is sure which play excels in honesty.) 


IV. 


Here is an odd example of the appeal of realistic playing and of 
clever appealing to the immediate audience. 

In his life of his brother Augustin, Joseph Francis Daly recorded 
that when Edwin Booth played, in competition, incidentally, with his 
good hater of the “old school,” Edwin Forrest, Bulwer Lytton’s old 
barnstormer Richelieu at the Winter Garden in the fall of 1860, while 
most Northerners still hoped peace might be preserved, “thunders of 
applause” greeted his reading of the old Cardinal's line to his page: 
“Take away the sword—States can be saved without it!”” Later, during 
the same engagement, when it had become apparent that the Secession- 
ists could not be appeased, the same authority tells us that the audience 
gave the same response to another line as spoken by Booth: ‘First em- 
ploy all methods to conciliate; failing those—all means to crush!” Since 
I have found nowhere a record of a similar reaction to Forrest’s read- 
ing of these lines, I submit that Daly was actually, however uncon- 
sciously, attesting not only to the new audience’s desire for timeliness, 
but to the “new school” actor’s increased sensitiveness to new readings 
and interpretations. 

All contemporary comments on Booth’s acting, all records of his ca- 
reer, sympathetic or adverse, attest to his constant and steady increase 
in realistic methods as opposed to the more traditional and conven- 
tional, however erratic, methods of his great father and the contem- 
poraries of that father. Lawrence Barrett, for instance, who certainly 


* But for me the fineness of dramatic invention and construction was demon- 
strated by personal experience some twenty-five years ago when, as a director of our 
University Theatre, I misguidedly chose the play for a Homecoming production as 
an example of “hiss-the-villain, cheer-the-hero” melodrama. Throughout rehearsals 
a group of young but sensitive amateurs struggled against the basic reality of di- 
alogue and character to concentrate upon the more melodramatic pieces of action; 
at the last dress-rehearsal my “Octoroon,” a really talented girl, reduced cast, 
crews, and director to actual tears in the final scene of her death; the performance 
left us all nervous wrecks—it was touch-and-go throughout. We won, in a sense; the 
audience hissed, they cheered, they did not weep. But I have never forgiven myself 
for not repeating the play and trying it “straight” before I retired from direction. 
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knew him and his methods well, called his acting “a rapidly moving, 
nervous embodiment of all the passions.’”” (Remember Matilda’s Ca- 
mille.) No one who has read Booth’s many preserved letters or followed 
attentively the details of his chequered career can doubt the sincerity 
of his lasting devotion to the gifted but trying man who sired him and 
left him such a mixed heritage of curse and talent, but equally he can- 
not deny the intensity of Edwin’s devotion to his own ideals in art, the 
histrionic art, an art he sometimes loathed to practise, but which he 
recognized, in a letter to a friend written just before abandoning his 
self-imposed retirement of nine months from the stage following Lin- 
coln’s assassination, as “the only trick for which God fitted me.” Con- 
temporary critics never tired of arguing the question of which of the 
three sons inherited the most of the father’s genius. But three points 
are clear. John Wilkes, sane or not, possessed no capacity for self-disci- 
pline or for following an industrious apprenticeship in the family craft; 
Junius Brutus, Jr., tried for—and achieved—an industrious aping of 
the father’s outward technique and more obviously observable “tricks”; 
and Edwin knew the capacities and the weaknesses of both his brothers. 
The younger he loved obviously with an intensity which multiplied 
immeasurably his grief at his crime; the elder he loved—but with an 
amused tolerance. In November of 1863 he wrote to another friend 
about the forthcoming, and famed, single performance of Julius Caesar 
“with the ‘Brothers Booth’—d la Hanlon [the three Hanlon Brothers 
were a popular contemporary team of acrobats]—as the mainsprings,” 
and, referring to J. B., Jr., as “my big brother,” continued: “Accord- 
ing to the papers (I’ve not seen him for years—on the stage, I mean) 
he is the Booth of the family; so I must brush up, or lose my laurels.” 
The tolerant double-edged humor here is obvious: John Wilkes was 
frequently referred to by critics and managers (John T. Ford, for in- 
stance) as “the gymnastic actor’; and Junius was, in age and physique, 
the “big” brother. The attitude toward the “old school” technique of 
the latter, however, is much clearer in a letter written to Lawrence 
Barrett in February, 1872, when Edwin revived Julius Caesar and J. B., 
Jr., had replaced Barrett as Cassius and insisted upon using a bit of 
business reputedly, but scarcely credibly, initiated by J. B., Sr.—that of 
apparently stepping on the head of the murdered Caesar. “June’s Cas- 
sius was the gayest old burlesque you ever saw,”” Edwin wrote. “By Jove! 
it was funny!” The tolerance is clear in the “June” and in the fact that, 
as director, he let “big brother” have his way, but equally clear is the 
contempt for the blind following of supposed tradition. Edwin Booth 
was definitely of the “new school.” 
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And here a tale of ironic success with a most unrealistic appeal to 
contemporaneity and timeliness. 

In the autumn of 1860, after leasing her own theatre for the summer 
to Jefferson and Mrs. John Wood, Laura Keene opened the new season 
with The Beggar’s Opera and an adaptation of Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Both failed dismally. With a certain whimsical irony, the manageress 
decided contemptuously to pamper the excited public’s taste for spec- 
tacular extravaganza and propaganda by having prepared for her an 
adaptation of a German potpourri of forgotten authorship, originally 
called The Seven Daughters of Satan, but, possibly with ironic tact, 
translated as The Seven Sisters. Advertised as an “operatic, spectacular, 
diabolical, musical, terpsichorean, farcical burletta,” it opened on No- 
vember 26th—and ironically achieved a record run of 253 performances. 
Irony usually backfires, but this is one of the few recorded instances I 
know of where it paid off the ironist. (Is it irony that it paid off some 
who had no part in the production? I am thinking of the pay-off quality 
of the title The Seven Sisters as exploited by adoption for the name 
of New York’s fanciest and most expensive contemporary fancy-house. 
But this is probably merely a comment upon the daughters of Satan.) 
What carried the production to its fantastic success? Surely not realism 
in acting. Probably pretty girls, nicely—for the period—unclad, a gen- 
eral sort of Chu Chin Chow extravagant and spectacular lack of reality, 
but also, and particularly, a catering to audience political taste. The 
worshipping but naively uncritical John Creahan admitted: 


At first it was decidedly Southern in character, and nightly during the 
spring of 1861 were the audiences divided in the approbation of the 
speeches and songs that Burnett, as the negro, Pompey, would make or 
sing as the occasion demanded. After the commencement of hostilities, 
those speeches were considerably modified, but still the theatre was an 
attractive resort for the secession element of New York. 


Like most extravaganzas or burlettas of the period, The Seven Sisters 
not only changed songs and speeches, but frequently added whole new 
acts or features. For instance, as early as February 11, 1861, Laura 
Keene announced the addition of such tableaux as: Columbia at the 
Tomb of Washington, A Tableau of the Thirty Four States, The 
Stump of the Slave Tree, Calhoun’s Dream, Washington at Valley 
Forge, Liberty and Diogenes, Union and Liberty Forever, Apotheosis 
of Washington. The emphasis upon Washington and Union here suffi- 
ciently concretely illustrates the change in sentiment, and some two 
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weeks after the attack upon Fort Sumter, several of the tableaux listed 
had disappeared and others been added, including: The Union’s Pros- 
perity, Washington and his Army Crossing the Delaware, The Happy 
Plantation Home, The Union’s Desolation. Here there would seem 
to be evident at once a strengthening of the Union issue and a possible 
sop to Secessionism—one wonders whether that Happy Plantation 
Home was ironic attack upon, or propagandistic appeal for, the South. 
However, the dominant emphasis must surely have veered sharp North- 
ward, since the static groupings came to be advertised as “Uncle Sam’s 
Magic Lantern” or the “New Union Tableaux.” 

But that Laura Keene, although willing to continue pandering to 
contemporary taste, however unrealistic might be the medium of ex- 
travaganza, was still uncertain which side her audience favored most, 
was shown by her following up the long run of The Seven Sisters, only 
six weeks after it closed, by a pseudosequel, The Seven Sons. A gradu- 
ate student of mine has paraphrased contemporary newspaper accounts 
of this obviously confused and confusing “entertainment” thus: 


A very lachrymose Columbia wandered about the stage like the ghost of 
patriotism with abuse toward all who wanted liberty for the slave. The 
slave exulted over the plantation and gave philosophical advice to the 
Northern people to mind their own business. The abolitionist appeared 
in the guise of a “snivelling Aminedab Sleek,” and America portrayed 
by a “New York rowdy in a red flannel shirt, hurled her vengeance” at 
him. Even Great Britain, who was then on the verge of giving recog- 
nition to the South, was attacked. The theme of patriotism dribbled 
through the loosely constructed plot. 


The Seven Sons was, however, not the success of its predecessor. The 
fine scenery was praised, but the attack upon Union military tactics 
in the fall of 1861 was resented, and the burletta as a whole was de- 
clared dull and the humor coarse. Shrugging her handsome shoulders, 
Laura refined the jokes, changed the sentiment to definite pro-Union, 
and, as with the earlier piece, added tableaux, the most significant of 
which probably was The Death of the Rebel Spy. But The Seven Sons 
was a relative failure, for, as against its predecessor’s 253 performances, 
it scored a mere century. 


VI. 


A mere century? But compare this with the excitement of Matilda 
Heron’s sensational forty-six in Camille in 1857. Of other long runs 
achieved by entertainments less dramatic than purely spectacular, none 
could claim the appeals, however ambiguous, to political and factional 
timeliness, to contemporaneity of comment, which in part accounted 
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for the success of Laura Keene’s two reluctant ventures into burletta. 
It was fully admitted, even with The Seven Sisters and The Seven Sons, 
that much of the box-office draw lay in the settings, the dancing, and 
specifically in the large chorus of relatively unclad girls. Most of the 
other exceptional runs of primarily musical plays in our period may be 
explained by the increasing emphasis upon the girls and the decreasing 
emphasis upon their costumes, which tended to become steadily scant- 
ier. It is true that the great American clown, George Fox, the last of 
the traditional pantomists in this country, did score, in 1862, the record 
to date for a single artist by playing his version of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk for 150 consecutive performances. But although Fox’s work at his 
best was compared to that of the great British Grimaldi, his later rec- 
ord with Humpty-Dumpty, 483 performances beginning in March 
1868, while representing the triumph of traditional pantomime in 
America, was also dependent for its tremendous appeal upon the ex- 
ploiting again of the female figure. With this production, Fox beat by 
nine performances the record of the still notorious Black Crook, an 
amazing mélange of melodrama and “diabolic” ballet featuring girls in 
tights—no skirts at all—which opened in September of 1866. One hopes 
Fox’s artistry in his special field really accounted for more than just 
those extra nine performances. But the apotheosis of the new tendency 
and the appearance of the burlesque which was to degenerate to the 
Minsky’s of our day appeared later in the year of Humpty-Dumpty, 
when Lydia Thompson brought her British Blondes Burlesque to New 
York for a succés de scandale lasting seven months and provoking such 
controversy that a sober Shakespearean scholar, Richard Grant White, 
suddenly found himself announcing publicly that he felt “the points 
of a fine woman . . . quite as important and . . . quite as interesting as 
those of a fine horse.” De gustibus, indeed! Mention of a short-lived 
musical piece of the early months of the war, Charles Gaylor’s Our 
American Cousin at Home, which opened in New York in June of 
1861, and featured not only a ballet on skates but patriotic tableaux, 
may serve to return us to the more proper field of the legitimate drama. 

For, granting the long run of the Aiken Uncle Tom’s Cabin but 
questioning the truly legitimate nature of its production, we must note 
that the ever-ubiquitous Miss Keene had, with the play which she was 
reviving on April 14, 1865, Our American Cousin, by Tom Taylor, 
achieved the longest run to date of a first-class play in a first-class thea- 
tre by presenting this rather trivial piece of “modern” and “realistic” 
pseudo-drawing-room comedy on October 18, 1858, and running it 
continuously through March 25, 1859. This comedy firmly established 
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the reputation of Joseph Jefferson, who played Asa Trenchard, the 
“Cousin,” and really initiated that of E. A. Sothern, who created the 
still famous Lord Dundreary rather out of his own personality and 
technical accomplishments than from any suggestions found in Taylor’s 
script. 

From the time of this unexpected and one might almost say, were 
one stupidly to forget that the theatre belongs primarily to the actor, 
inexplicable success, long runs increasingly became up to the turn into 
the 1870s, if not the regular pattern, certainly the desired goal. And 
while, indubitably, some bravura acting, almost always from actors 
trained in the traditional and presentational “old school,” attended 
these runs, we must also note that many of them also were of plays of 
definite timeliness and at least superficial contemporaneity. For in- 
stance, Tom Taylor’s really fine play, the best of nineteenth-century 
melodramas, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, a singularly honest and power- 
ful example of its type, was given its American premiére at the New 
York Winter Garden late in 1863 and ran continuously for the whole 
winter, to the surprise of its producers, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, 
who, but for the accident of happening on this piece, might have con- 
tinued merely as forerunners of the later Harrigan and Hart, purveyors 
of knockabout farce, designed specifically for more vulgar audiences. 

The hardier male star of the earlier Taylor success, Joseph Jefferson, 
after sorne sporadic managerial ventures in New York and considerable 
touring all up and down the United States, absented himself from this 
country during the war years on long engagements in Australia and 
New Zealand, a trip through South America, and a return to England. 
There he persuaded Dion Boucicault, also returned to the mother 
country, to make him a new version of Rip Van Winkle, which he had 
much earlier tried in the Charles Burke adaptation with no particular 
success. The new dramatization, however, scored heavily in London 
and the English provinces. First produced in New York at the Olympic 
in September of 1866, it made little impression, playing for but five 
weeks, but after he had toured it for years, steadily developing the 
actually not very promising role with a wealth of naturalistic detail 
in gesture and movement, in quiet and restrained intonation, in de- 
velopment of a simple pathetic quality, Jefferson brought it back to 
New York at the end of our period and played it continuously from 
August 15, 1870, through January 7, 1871, at Booth’s Theatre. The 
appeal here was that of what our grandparents declared great acting; 
there must have been considerable spectacular appeal; and, if not con- 
spicuous for timeliness or contemporaneity, the play was still, in setting 
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and in story, definitely American, for all the bogus-Dutch of the dia- 
logue, and increasingly Jefferson labored to perfect the realistic detail 
of pantomime and vocalization and general characterization. 

The increasing tendency toward the desire both of player and audi- 
ence to have even the virtuoso performer associate himself with a par- 
ticular role was evidenced at the very close of our arbitrarily chosen 
period by that charming and cuddly child, that Irish imp, that fiery 
fairy (and woman never wooed or won), Lotta Crabtree. Finally estab- 
lished firmly on the stage of the East, she had normally still associated 
herself with a bravura variety-performance of singing, dancing, and 
banjo-playing and, when she did act, with a mercurial and meteoric 
juggling of several parts in one piece, or at least with an unserious 
balancing of Little Nell with The Marchioness. But eventually she 
appeared in Edmund Falconer’s Heartsease; or What’s Money With- 
out? at Niblo’s Gardens in New York for six straight weeks, and then 
took the play on tour all over the country for two successful years. 
Slight as the play was, it still, incidentally, appeared realistic to its 
packed houses not simply because of Lotta’s inescapably natural charm 
and intimate personality, but because it was the first serious, full-length 
dramatic treatment of the California Gold Rush of ’49.* 

But, of course, I have deliberately been holding up mention of the 
most startling long run of the whole period, and the one which most 
demonstrates the changing tastes of the audience and the accompany- 
ing willingness of the player, even of the “Prince of Players,” to accede 
to those tastes. We noted in passing earlier that on November 25, 
1864, Edwin Booth presented at the Winter Garden in New York for 
a special one-night benefit performance a production of Julius Caesar 
that has for many reasons become truly historic, for the enterprising 
and indefatigable manager presented not only himself as Brutus, but 
J. B., Jr., as Cassius and John Wilkes as Antony. Surely, even with 
J. B.’s plans to go on to management in Boston and the always de- 
pendable independability of Wilkes, Edwin must have toyed with the 
idea of the possibilities of a run of this production, but as usual, once 
he had conquered his inherited demons, his standards of self-imposed 
self-discipline dictated the sticking to his own plans. And so, on the 


* For two more examples of longish runs resulting from the presentation of sup- 
posedly “contemporary” plays (however much we today may be amused by the 
melodramatic clicking of the locomotive-wheels in the one or equally mechanical 
clicking of the well-oiled, well-made play in the other), let us note the 110-per- 
formance-run of Augustin Daly’s tie-the-hero-to-the-tracks sensation, Under the 
Gaslight, starting in August of 1868, and his first success as producer two years later 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, when he kept Meilhac and Halévy’s Frou-Frou playing 
for just one week less. 
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night immediately following the sensation of “Three Booths on One 
Stage,” he opened at the same theatre as Hamlet and achieved immor- 
tality by playing the role continuously for 100 nights. Our contempo- 
rary English Shakespearean, John Gielgud, surpassed this record, to be 
sure, in New York in 1936-37 with 132 performances, but a century 
ago no actor, no matter who he was or how great his fame, had ever 
thought even remotely of trying to play so arduous and demanding a 
part, one which, however great its word-of-mouth fame, demands such 
sustained sensitive audience response to a restrained and delicate 
interpretation like Booth’s, for any number of consecutive perform- 
ances. Booth’s triumph was manifold. Obviously he had now com- 
pletely conquered the parental heritage of variable, indeed erratic, 
performance; he had completely discarded the stance-and-stride, the 
rant-and-roar, the declaim-and-be-damned school of interpretation for 
an increasingly quiet (soliloquizing while seated), subtle, intimate 
style; he had begun his own style of spectacular mounting and “spe- 
cial” sets for each play, to be fully developed in his own amazing new 
theatre at the end of our period—this method of production contrasted 
with the previous and still standard, in 1864, tradition for the visiting 
star to play his Shakespeare, like the rest of the repertory, in front of 
“stock” scenery belonging to the theatre where he appeared whether 
that was in New York or New Orleans, in Boston or in Baltimore; he 
proved that the audiences which could support the triviality and tripe, 
the titillation of fleshly allure and the timeliness of factional appeal 
in the extravaganzas were equally willing to support the spaciousness 
and timelessness of Shakespeare’s Prince in a new and strangely vital, 
restrained but reverberant-in-memory interpretation. 

As most scholars of American theatre have noted, Booth’s Hamlet 
and Jefferson’s Rip became the indubitable American acting classics of 
the later nineteenth century, and the theatre and the drama of our 
country then cannot be fully understood unless one has some sense 
of the combined appeal each player made in the part which became so 
firmly associated with his name. Each obviously had that indispensable 
if inexplicable gift—personality; each had a family heritage of his- 
trionic greatness; but, more importantly and more practically, each 
had been trained under the thorough, knockabout, jack-of-all-trades, 
strenuous and demanding “old school” discipline; yet each possessed 
the acuteness and the sensitivity, the time-sense, to perceive the chang- 
ing temper of the populace and to apply the carefully acquired train- 
ing to the presentation of portraits, one of the most acknowledged 
dramatically great roles—the Danish Prince, the other of a purely the- 
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atrical, cut-to-measure, purely idiosyncratic outline-sketch—the Dutch 
provincial, but each carefully attuned in voice and gesture, in detail 
and in total design, in movement and in mounting, to match the new 
taste for the apparently “realistic.” Each also, because of training in 
the “old school” of tradition, kept his realism under restraint—it was 
suggestive realism, not photographically reproduced naturalism. Surely 
Booth would have agreed with Jefferson’s dictum: “ ‘hold the mirror 
up to nature’ if you like, but don’t hold nature up—a reflection of the 
thing, but not the thing itself.” Jefferson neatly illustrated his dislike 
of the realism which by 1889, when he wrote his memoirs, was be- 
coming more and more addicted to merely authentic and not essen- 
tially dramatic detail, by suggesting that Rip’s famous dog Schneider 
was far more effective imagined than seen since “realism alive, with a 
tail to wag at the wrong time, would be abominable.” 


VIL. 


Now both Booth and Jefferson, like all of their fellows, continued, 
and with the constantly improving means of transportation probably 
contributed even to increasing, the old tradition of the travelling 
star: Jefferson never somehow did get around to settling down in his 
own theatre under his own management—he was possibly even more 
the darling of the Western and Southern circuits during the last 
quarter of the century than of the great Northeast; and Booth, finan- 
cially ever “darling of misfortune,” found it steadily more impractical 
to stay in his magnificent New York playhouse and trouped the road 
to gather the wherewithal to pay his debts. But each man tended, at 
least within our period, to travel alone, or, as even the great Forrest 
and his fellows had, with one supporting featured player. 

But the road-company, initially called “the combination system,” 
had been known sporadically earlier, and became a planned procedure, 
if not a common practice, when that shrewd business man, Dion 
Boucicault, ever desirous somehow, in an age of almost no copyright 
laws, of protecting the interests of the playwright in his property, per- 
ceived, during the spectacular success of his Colleen Bawn in 1860, 
that if a whole company, trained in the metropolitan centre, whether 
the original group or a Number Two group apt in direct imitation, 
were to take one play upon the road, with the nearest possible ap- 
proximation of the whole New York production, separate stock com- 
panies throughout the land might be prevented from offering care- 
lessly and hastily assembled “pirated” productions, the playwright’s 
financial interests could be protected, and the audiences of the hinter- 
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land could be flattered by being shown a new play “as originally 
produced in New York.”* 

There is disagreement among the theatre-historians concerning the 
question whether Boucicault conceived the idea of the “combination 
system” in America, but first put it into practice in England, whether 
he and his Colleen Bawn soon departed to Britain, or whether concep- 
tion and execution were actually contemporaneous. I personally will 
accept, with Lloyd Morris, the latter view. Evidence is indisputable 
when it lists members of the American touring company of The Col- 
leen Bawn American touring company. 

Granted, to be sure, it took some years for the idea firmly to take 
hold: problems of organization for the new venture had to be encoun- 
tered and mastered; the opposition of the provincial managers, espe- 
cially those with established resident stock companies, had to be over- 
come; whatever the new audience-appeals might be, audience-prejudices 
remained strong in many places in favor of the old repertory compa- 
nies and the individual travelling stars. Toward the end of our period 
that great manageress and actress Mrs. John Drew, after eight years of 
successful control of admittedly one of the finest companies in America 
at the famous Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia, a woman distin- 
guished for great tolerance but sterling honesty, “concluded to follow 
the example of all the other theatres in the city, and ceased to have a 
stock company, and called the theatre a ‘combination theatre,’” she 
recorded, “but [nostalgically and regretfully, she concluded] it never 
did so well as before. The public seemed to miss the old favorites and 
not to care for the new ones.” Here was a reluctant acceptance. 

Another response to the new methods was that adopted at the fine 
new California Theatre, opened in 1869, where, as a member of the 
resident theatre company remarked, “Sometimes we played stars, 
sometimes productions.” This theatre and its company were managed 
originally, remember, by John McCullough and Lawrence Barrett 
(the latter soon left, but McCullough stayed on for years), certainly 
a distinguished duo, but their willingness to appear in support even 
to San Francisco’s own miniature dynamo, the one-woman theatre 
named Lotta, is typical of some of the virtues of the older system. 

Before the “combination system” was introduced, while it was 

* Several critics and scholars have argued that the general effects upon the art of 
acting, probably the art of the theatre, were eventually bad. So far as the English 
stage is concerned, I myself certainly argued at length in my dissertation and with 
some heat and conviction in published parts of it the same point. Here I am con- 
cerned only with stating the historical fact that the new system of enlarging the 


travelling star or pair of stars into a whole touring company, complete with “ef- 
fects,” grew up within our period. 
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becoming established, touring companies had become known; the 
elder Wallack, J. W., for instance, feeling practically ejected from 
his own New York theatre by the “modern” Lester Wallack (ironically 
in turn at the end of our period to be replaced in favor with the 
fickle fashionable New York audience by the Augustin Daly com- 
pany), had, at several times during the 1860s, joined with E. L. Daven- 
port and toured with at least a minimum company in the East; but 
they had played repertory, not just one play. In like manner, the first 
professional group to reach Brigham Young’s fine playhouse in Salt 
Lake City (in 1865) was a travelling company which had toured the 
smaller towns of northern California, and then had gone on through 
Oregon, Montana, and Idaho with a star, Julia Dean Hayne, a featured 
player, John B. Waldron, and a manager, John S. Patten, but this 
company, too, had played repertory, and almost immediately upon 
success at the Salt Lake Theatre Mrs. Hayne casually deserted her 
own troupe and joined the stock company of Mormon amateurs. 

No, the new system of road-touring with “the original New York 
production” did not become a regular part of the American theatre 
by 1870, but the trend was clear. In his Autobiography Joseph Jeffer- 
son told an anecdote indicative of a situation probably in one sense 
caused by the rise of the touring company system and certainly 
calculated to increase the spread of that system. Having recorded his 
second marriage in Chicago in December, 1867, Jefferson continued: 


After finishing an engagement in Chicago, I decided to play in 
Detroit and other cities throughout Michigan where opera houses had 
lately been built; but as there were no stock companies attached to these 
new places, I engaged one for a short time to travel with me. In Detroit 
I met Mr. Windham, who was acting in a play called “The Lancers” 
there, with a company of his own. These were the first two combinations 
that I remember: there may have been others before, but not to my 
knowledge; so if this system is as pernicious as its enemies say that it is, 
I fear I am responsible for assisting in this new departure which seems 
to have worked such a revolution in theatrical matters. 


Jefferson thereupon launched into a four-page defence of the new 
system against its many detractors. Little comment need be made here. 
The actor’s long absence from America is sufficient explanation of 
his ignorance of or his lapse of memory concerning Boucicault’s 
early road company for The Colleen Bawn, which had included his 
good friend, the elder John Drew. But surely the essential point is 
that the existence of newly built theatres without resident companies 
clearly heralded the acceptance of the touring group or the combina- 
tion system. 
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Jefferson had cause to defend the system; it was the mainstay of his 
long, long success with Rip and, after Mrs. Drew had given over her 
own theatre to the system, of the fine company that Jefferson assembled 
around himself and her to tour not a new realistic play, but the old 
repertory favorite, The Rivals. 


VIIL. 


Yes, the great revolutionary changes of the end of the nineteenth 
century, the movement toward realism, the pursuit of the profitable 
long run, the substitution of the touring companies for the old coali- 
tion of the resident stock company and the visiting star, all were at 
least accepted, not simply anticipated, by 1870, when the new school 
came of age—at least matriculated in a fine finishing school, under 
Augustin Daly as headmaster, first at the Fifth Avenue and soon at his 
own theatre, and when the old school, under the aegis of its most 
successful living exponent, himself able exploiter of all in the new 
that was truly useful to or potentially progressive for the histrionic 
art, Edwin Booth, found its own fabulous theatre, Booth’s, with its 
perfection of modern stage mechanics and mounting. As against the 
stubborn clinging of Forrest and Charlotte Cushman to the old 
trouper’s contentment with two boards and a passion, Booth early 
perceived that if Shakespeare and the classical repertory were to 
stand up against the appeals of burletta and extravaganza, Bouci-cut 
or Tom-Taylored realism, they must vie with the latter in production 
effects. In January of 1865, during the “terrible success” of the long- 
run Hamlet, Booth wrote to a Boston friend of his desire “to follow it 
up with something still better done, if it can be, in the way of costumes 
and scenery.” One should remember, however, that he was unwilling 
to lose the actor, himself, in the mounting massiveness of his settings; 
always he was “much in [his] art.” He wrote the same friend in the 
same letter: “I believe you understand how completely I ‘ain’t here’ 
most of the time. It’s an awful thing to be somebody else all the 
while.” Rather different, this, from the most famous of stories about 
old Edwin Forrest, who shook a young admirer who dared to compli- 
ment his acting violently by the coat-collar as he rasped out, “by God, I 
am King Lear!” He would not have understood, surely, the sense of 
fitness that made Booth commenting upon Forrest’s Coriolanus reflect: 
“It has never been successful on the stage; I have never studied the 
character, nor should I feel at home in it; with my physique Coriolanus 
would appear more of a boaster than a man of deeds, I fear.” Forrest 
scorned young Booth’s physique as he scorned everything else about 
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him. For that matter he scorned all Booths.* And he would have 
been confirmed in his opinion of the “craziness” of the greatest of the 
Booths if he had known of his care in trying to pick suitable parts. 
Weakness it would have seemed to him in an actor not to assume that 
what he would he could. That had ever been his principle and he 
could not understand the new audiences’ increasing preference for the 
quiet young man who attended so carefully to his “art” in all its 
details. He would have shaken his head fiercely in savage sarcastic 
agreement had he read Edwin’s lament to a Boston friend that he re- 
gretted not being able to bring his 1864-65 Hamlet intact to Boston 
(the combination system was not yet that far advanced) since “‘it is 
worth seeing as a novelty in the way of scenery, etc.,” and would prob- 
ably have spat in open disgust to hear that Booth had for months been 
preparing a Richelieu which “will be more superbly done than even 
‘Hamlet’ is.” 

Forrest never understood Booth. He had been forced as early as 
the 1860-61 season to know inexorably if not to admit that when he 
and Booth had played the same parts in New York at rival theatres, 
Booth could honestly write a close friend: “I’ve had the best people, 
and the entire press yields me the palm, particularly as Hamlet, al- 
though Richelieu has made the mark.” This was the Richelieu produc- 
tion which we noted as arousing audience cheers for Booth’s ability 
in reading the Cardinal’s lines to score “head-line” points. Forrest had 
thought his own Richelieu the Cardinal and probably reflected in- 
wardly, “By God, sir, I am Richelieu.” He hated Charlotte Cushman 
as intensely as he did Booth, but he would have been forced to agree 
with her criticism of the young rival’s other hit role, although he 
could not have appreciated the lightness of heart with which the 
victim passed it on to a friend: “Cushman is doing so-so at the Boston. 
She is down on me as an actor; says I don’t know anything at all 
about ‘Hamlet,’ so she is going to play here in Feb.” And no more 
could Forrest have caught the glancing humor of Booth’s comment 
over a year later that “E. L. [Davenport] has been astonishing the 
solid men with his Hamlet at the Academy” in Boston. Forrest wished 
to yield the palm to no one, even of his own school; he would not 
have worried over E. L.’s competition; but he would have been more 


* When John McCullough awoke him in a New York hotel on the night of 
April 14, 1865, to tell him of the news of the assassination of Lincoln flashed from 
the capitol and of the name of the suspected criminal, he told Forrest, “But I don’t 
believe it.” Showing little interest in the event but a typical desire to take stage 
center himself, old Forrest rumbled, “I do. All the God damned Booths are crazy.” 
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than puzzled by any actor’s spoofing at the taste of “the solid men.” 
He was a solid man himself. 

Davenport, whose Hamlet had been the accepted American best 
before Booth’s success, mildly labelled the younger man “not a great 
actor,” but he conceded “his reading of the text is divine.” Forrest 
could not be so tempered; he had a friend announce his return from 
retirement in 1860 because “thousands are so sickened, and in some 
instances disgusted, at the present state of the drama and the paucity 
of genuine talent in our midst.” His rage at being challenged in his 
own drama and his own roles and beaten must have been increased 
when Cushman and Booth joined forces in a Philadelphia engage- 
ment, although he probably cheered up when he heard that Charlotte, 
enraged at her young co-star’s modern reading of Macbeth, had 
advised him: “Your performance is interesting, but Macbeth was the 
great-grandfather of all the Bowery ruffians.” As Booth imperturbably 
and with good humor forged straight ahead with his subtle and 
“psychological” interpretations, she declared that he “had pampered 
the public taste with jellies, instead of feeding it with strong meat.” 
Forrest’s final blast at Booth within our period was made when he 
and Lawrence Barrett sat in the audience at Booth’s own theatre and 
he found Shakespeare as there produced mere “Scene-painter’s drama!” 
Even the gentle Davenport, without announcing his target, surely had 
his successor as Hamlet in mind when he told a friend that constantly 
in acting much had “to be sacrificed to upholstery and furniture,” 
and when to another he sourided the valedictory curse of the old 
school player to the new: 


There are no actors any more. There are pantomimists, and walking 
gentlemen, and juveniles, and whatnots, but no actors. ... No nine 
changes of bill a week; no mastery of a new part in forty-eight hours; 
no rehearsals every day; no bills to show a man’s versatility. Why, I've 
played an act from Hamlet, one from Black-Eyed Susan, and sung “A 
Yankee Ship and a Yankee Crew,” and danced a hornpipe, and wound 
up with a “nigger” part, all in one night. Is there any one you know of 
today who can do that? 


If I be accused of being less than fair to Davenport in closing with 
this embittered quotation from an essentially gentle soul, I can only 
submit that he was less than fair to the virtues both of his own school 
and of his young rival, now his conqueror. Though his final question 
was doubtless intended to be devastatingly rhetorical [I fear I must 
answer it and not just because I claim charter-membership among the 
Dedicated Answerers of Rhetorical Questions], the answer is in the 
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affirmative. And the example offered, the anyone who could, had he 
any longer desired to do so, have done that, is Edwin Booth himself, 
who as a youth had played a “nigger” tune for his father and Edwin 
Forrest to dance themselves exhausted to, until a younger Forrest, 
unsuspecting of the viper hidden behind the banjo, gasped, “Well, 
this is fun, ain’t it? It don’t remind me of Shakespeare, but it does of 
the Bible. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might! . . .”” Edwin Booth, shortly after his father’s death, had 
appeared under his elder brother’s management in San Francisco 
in a repertory which in short order cast him as the here of a melo- 
drama, The American Fireman, Dandy Cox in a “nigger” musical 
version of Box and Cox, Colonel Mannering in Guy Mannering, a 
part in a fairy extravaganza, Richard III, Hamlet, Captain Absolute, 
and Mr. Dombey in Dombey and Son. Yes, if Edwin Booth became 
the darling of the new school, he was the product of the old. In him, 
in his art, in his theatre were blended the best of the two. 

The revolution in the American theatre which accompanied civil 
strife within the country found its active leader, its most successful 
practitioner, in the quiet man who loved the Lincoln whom his 
brother killed, who won the President’s praise for his Shylock despite 
Lincoln’s preference for reading Shakespeare and seeking mere enter- 
tainment in the theatre, who, by his own unostentatious sincerity, 
intensity and devotion to “the only trick for which God fitted” him, 
won from the observant Mrs. John Drew praise for his “very sweet 
character and a charming manner at rehearsals, which he detested,” 
and who won over completely the Laura Keene who had spurned his 
early support of her in Shakespeare by his bravura display of a 
virtuosity greater than that which Davenport had implicitly denied 
him when, just after the close of our period, he played successively in 
his own theatre, under his own management, Brutus, Anthony, and 
Cassius, and demonstrated the virtues of the new school and the point 
that one Booth in three parts was immeasurably greater than “Three 
Booths on One Stage” or than the last spark of the old school, Edwin 
Forrest, playing at a shabby theatre in Fourteenth Street, where 
Lawrence Barrett sadly watched the “strange spectacle of a great 
light going out in flickers of its old brightness, giving forth only in- 
termittent flashes.” The king was dead. Edwin was through. But the 
king lived on. For Edwin had triumphed. The bloodless and weapon- 
less war, the revolution of the new generation, had triumphed. Booth 
and the new acting reigned securely on the American stage. 
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Death of the Salesmen’s Monopoly 


MONROE LIPPMAN 


trial expansion in America, achieved in no small measure by 

men of business acumen, men with a vision of the future. If 
money was being made by two or three or four relatively small busi- 
nesses competing with one another, how much more could be amassed 
if these businesses were combined into one, thus eliminating competi- 
tion! So these years became a period of mergers—mergers of men, 
money, and materials. Huge industries created huge fortunes, and a 
few men acquired wealth and power. That the theatre could escape 
the trend of such mergers was as unlikely as a flood in Death Valley. 
Oil had its Rockefeller, steel its Carnegie, railroading its Harriman, 
Vanderbilt, Gould and Hill, finance its Morgan and Cooke, the meat 
industry its Armour—and the theatre its Klaw and Erlanger. 

These last two, though in and of the theatre, were not theatre 
artists, nor did they claim to be. They were salesmen; their business 
was booking—selling theatrical attractions for presentation in theatres. 
By 1895 they had managed to acquire booking control of some 200 
theatres, mostly in the South. In 1896, taking their cue from the giants 
of industry, they merged with two other firms of theatrical salesmen: 
Hayman and Frohman, and Nixon and Zimmerman. This merger 
created what was to become known as the Theatrical Syndicate, and 
placed in one office the control of over 500 first-class theatres spread 
from coast to coast. The fact that these theatres included virtually all 
the first-class houses on all the desirable touring routes gave the Syndi- 
cate members tremendous power, for it enabled them to dictate terms 
for the road tours of any company. They immediately reinforced their 
position by specifying that they would book only those companies 
which would agree to play exclusively in Syndicate theatres, and only 
those theatres which would agree to present exclusively Syndicate 
attractions. Most touring company managers readily agreed to these 
terms because the Syndicate, with its many theatres spread strategically 
throughout the country, could book them steadily and profitably. As 


TT LATTER decades of the nineteenth century saw great indus- 
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large numbers of companies came under the organization’s control, 
more and more independent local theatre managers accepted its terms, 
for the Syndicate could fill their houses regularly and profitably. Thus 
it is not difficult to understand how this group of six theatrical sales- 
men could quickly establish a virtual monopoly in the American 
theatre. 

For a while things ran smoothly, for everyone made money. But as 
is not unusual with monopolists, the Syndicate began to abuse its 
power. Its treatment of important stars and managers was for the 
most part reasonable, for the organization needed them. But its treat- 
ment of lesser actors and managers was sometimes cavalier, and the 
Syndicate frequently dictated terms to them appreciably less favorable 
than those reserved fer clients of importance. There were a few promi- 
nent actors and producers who refused to accept the Syndicate’s terms 
during its early years, and they encountered considerable difficulty 
making a livelihood. In 1898 and again in 1902 some of them organized 
to fight the Syndicate, but by exercising the shrewdness that led them 
to merge and the power acquired through the merger, the members 
of the trust were able to quell these rebellions. 

With the end of the latter revolt in 1904, the Syndicate’s future 
appeared serene. This appearance, however, was deceptive, for there 
were other managers eager for wealth and power, among whom were 
three boys from Syracuse—Lee, Sam, and Jake Shubert. This aspiring 
young trio (Lee was 29, Sam 26, Jake 24) had watched with great inter- 
est the latest insurrection against the Syndicate, observing carefully the 
tactics employed by the trust and measuring its strength and its weak- 
nesses as would generals readying an invasion, for the Shuberts were 
preparing for war. This was bold thinking for the young brothers, but 
boldness had brought them nothing but success up to now. They had 
been in New York only since 1900, encouraged to come by earlier suc- 
cesses in the management of several road tours, as well as of theatres in 
a number of New York cities. At the time of their arrival the Syndi- 
cate’s commercial supremacy in the theatre was unchallenged, and its 
members had no cause for concern about the Shuberts. In fact, the 
brothers started out in New York by working with the Syndicate. 

In 1900 they acquired control of the Herald Square Theatre, which 
had not been generally regarded as a first-class theatre, but soon be- 
came one under the Shuberts’ management. While the Syndicate was 
busy downing the latest revolt, the Shuberts were gradually expanding 
their holdings. Their success with the Herald Square Theatre enabled 
them to gain control of two more first-class theatres in New York, as 
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well as additional houses in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
several smaller Eastern cities. Logically, they began reaching out for 
the management of attractions to fill those theatres. It was not long 
after the end of the latest insurgence against the Syndicate that the 
realization dawned upon its members that their dream of serene sailing 
was an idle one, and that the young Shuberts could present another 
major hazard if their activities were not immediately curtailed. With 
characteristic bluntness, the Syndicate delivered an ultimatum: either 
the Shuberts would stop expanding their theatrical activities or they 
would no longer remain clients of the Syndicate. 

Such a threat might have intimidated less hardy opponents, but the 
reaction of the young brothers was somewhat different from that to 
which the Syndicate had become accustomed. Instead of quietly ac- 
quiescing, they brashly replied that regardless of the Syndicate’s dis- 
pleasure they intended to expand as rapidly as possible. Further, they 
announced that they would no longer book Syndicate productions in 
their theatres. Such insolence, coming from a young firm which con- 
trolled very few theatres, seemed a bit ludicrous at the time, and the 
Syndicate could hardly be blamed if it tended to regard this defiance 
with the disdain with which Thomas Dewey once viewed Harry Tru- 
man. However, like Dewey, the Syndicate underestimated its opposi- 
tion; it reckoned without the great personal charm of Sam Shubert, 
whose ability to inspire confidence and make friends was a major asset 
of the new firm. 

The Syndicate’s next step was an attempt to force the Shuberts out 
of the first-class competition into the popular-price field, which was 
completely controlled by the firm of Stair and Havlin. Young Sam 
Shubert, whose charm was matched by his shrewdness, surmised that 
Stair and Havlin would resent any invasion of their field, and so 
went to them for help, which was readily forthcoming. To preserve 
their own virtual monopoly in the popular-price field, and to warn 
the Syndicate that they would tolerate no interference with their ac- 
tivities, Stair and Havlin immediately offered the Shuberts enough 
theatres to help them get started on a first-class circuit of their own. 
Even with such help, however, the young brothers lacked enough 
good theatres to compete with the Syndicate on anything approximat- 
ing an even footing. They knew, though, that there were several actors 
and managers who were disgruntled with the Syndicate and would 
welcome an opportunity to present their productions in first-class the- 
atres outside the Syndicate’s control. Sam therefore began negotiations 
to book the attractions of these dissidents. 
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Early in 1905 the fight began in earnest. Taking their cue from a 
popular political slogan of the day, the Shuberts began their battle 
for an “open door” in the theatre. They claimed they were not attempt- 
ing to form a rival syndicate, although later events were to prove that 
this was precisely their aim. They were fighting, they said, solely for 
the right of producers and actors to present their attractions where 
and on what terms they pleased, and the right of any theatre manager 
to book his theatre as he wished. The Syndicate, now fully awakened 
to its opponents’ determination, began to put its machinery into 
action. All theatre managers among its clients were warned that pre- 
senting any Shubert attraction in their theatres would mean the loss 
of all Syndicate productions, and managers of attractions were in- 
formed that booking into Shubert theatres would result in forfeiture 
of their right to appear in Syndicate houses. Because the Syndicate at 
this time controlled a vastly greater number of both theatres and at- 
tractions than did the Shuberts, most of its clients accepted the warn- 
ing as a word to the wise. 

Among the strongest and most important opponents of the Syndi- 
cate had been David Belasco, Harrison Grey Fiske and his actress 
wife, Minnie Maddern Fiske. They had rebelled earlier against the 
trust and still remained outside its ranks, even though such independ- 
ence was proving costly. They were respected in the profession and 
popular with audiences, and the Shuberts, realizing that an arrange- 
ment to book their attractions would be a notable achievement, opened 
negotiations to complete such an arrangement. Before an agreement 
could be reached, however, Sam was killed in a train wreck. His death 
was a sad blow to the young firm, for he had been its leader; but the 
other brothers were spurred to greater activity by the tragedy, and 
soon consummated the agreement with Belasco and the Fiskes, which 
Sam had begun. Both the Fiskes and Belasco had faced very difficult 
obstacles to maintain their independence, so they were understandably 
reluctant now to commit themselves definitely to booking exclusively 
with any one organization. However, the agreement specified that the 
Shuberts, Belasco, and the Fiskes would present each other’s attractions 
in their theatres, although none was committed to the arrangement to 
the exclusion of other theatres. Having completed this agreement, the 
Shuberts announced their willingness to book all independent attrac- 
tions, even if they were also booked through the Syndicate. This was 
an extremely canny maneuver, for it accomplished two things: first, it 
strengthened their avowed “open door” campaign in the public mind 
and thus placed them in a favorable light; second, it put them in a 
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position to gain business, for since the Syndicate refused to book 
theatres or attractions it could not book exclusively, any managers 
who came to the Shuberts for booking would almost of necessity be- 
come their exclusive clients. 

By the middle of 1905 the Shuberts felt they were in a position to 
declare war publicly upon the Syndicate. In July of that year they 
announced a complete severance of all relations, stating that they had 
gained control of fourteen first-class theatres in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, and London, and that six more theatres 
would come under their control very soon. In October they completed 
an arrangement upon which they had been working for some time 
and on which they had based their hopes when they announced their 
break with the Syndicate. United States Representative Joseph L. 
Rhinock, a rich Kentuckian, and Max Anderson and George B. Cox, 
rich Ohioans, agreed to build eighteen new theatres in the United 
States and Canada, the houses to be owned by them but booked ex- 
clusively by the Shuberts. Among the cities which were to have new 
theatres under this agreement were Minneapolis, St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Toronto, and Montreal. This gave the young firm 
theatres which they badly needed, but they still controlled far fewer 
than the Syndicate. 

Having acquired these new houses, the next logical step was to 
secure attractions, and the Shuberts undertook this step with enthusi- 
asm. Before the end of 1905 they acquired the management of such 
stars as Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, De Wolf Hopper, and Jefferson 
De Angelis. In addition, through their agreement with Belasco and 
Fiske, they secured the booking rights for Mrs. Leslie Carter, Blanche 
Bates, David Warfield, Bertha Galland, Robert Hilliard, Bertha Ka- 
lich and, of course, Mrs. Fiske. It was an impressive list and the 
Syndicate, never before faced with such aggressive opposition, prepared 
to fight the Shuberts with all the resources at its command. Thus, when 
the young firm brought Sarah Bernhardt to this country in 1905, it 
found itself able to obtain for her only some forty-five theatres, which 
fell far short of the number needed for a successful tour. 

It was a great accomplishment for so young a firm to be able to 
present so great a star, but not if the Syndicate was successful in keep- 
ing her off the boards. The young brothers had already proved their 
determination and shrewdness and were not now to be defeated by 
such an obstacle. They secured a huge tent and the great Bernhardt 
willingly toured the country playing in that tent, drawing immense 
audiences wherever she went. The Shuberts made the most of the 
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opportunity to gain public sympathy by playing up the fact that Bern- 
hardt was playing in a tent because she was prevented from appearing 
in theatres in many cities controlled by the Syndicate. During her 
tour of Texas, public opinion was so aroused that when she was to 
appear in Austin, the Syndicate, which controlled the only first-class 
house in the city, was compelled by the state attorney-general to allow 
Bernhardt to play in that theatre, under threat of prosecution for 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

The Fiskes and Belasco were not the only ones who had become 
disenchanted with the Syndicate. As the trust had become more power- 
ful it had grown more autocratic and now, as it became apparent that 
the Shuberts were making a real fight of it, many stars who had be- 
come dissatisfied with the Syndicate’s bookings left it and turned to 
the Shuberts. As more stars allied with the new firm, disgruntled local 
theatre managers also left the trust and applied to the Shuberts for 
attractions. By March of 1906 the young brothers acquired the booking 
rights for such additional stars as E. H. Sothern, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Margaret Anglin, Guy Standing, Arnold Daly, 
Henry Miller, Eddie Foy, Julia Sanderson, Henry E. Dixey, and 
Carlotta Nilsson, among others. They also expanded their chain of 
theatres to a total of fifty-two first-class houses, extending from coast 
to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

All the while they were making these phenomenal gains, the Shu- 
berts took pains to create in the public mind a picture of themselves 
as young idealists fighting for artistic freedom in the theatre. Later 
events were to disprove this noble sounding pretense, but the public, 
intrigued by the determined fight of the youngsters, regarded them 
at this time as knights in shining armor, and the Shuberts did their 
utmost to preserve this illusion. Just after acquiring the booking rights 
of fifty-two theatres and many prominent players, Lee stated that they 
were not interested in establishing a Shubert trust. In a statement 
which appeared in the New York Herald on March 23, 1906, he said 
that all Shubert houses would be open to “any play or any player that 


is deserving of a public hearing. . . . We have no grudges to pay, no 
favors to bestow. We shall start the season with . . . the motto of a 
‘square deal’ all round and malice toward none. . . . We ourselves 


have known what it was to be shut out of this or that territory. We have 
remedied that now, and don’t propose to inflict it on anyone else, 
friend or enemy—if there are such things as enemies in this kindly 
theatrical business.” A lovely Christian sentiment, however insincere! 
But for all its fakery, this avowed “open door” policy was effective, 
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and by the end of the year the Shuberts added to their list of stars 
such highly regarded players as Alla Nazimova, Mary Mannering, Clay 
Clement, Lena Ashwell, and James T. Powers, as well as many lesser 
known ones. Also, they arranged to do the exclusive booking for sixty 
first-class theatres and the partial booking for almost twenty more. 

The public fancy was now completely captured. The Shuberts, by 
their astute “open door” publicity and their tour of Bernhardt in a 
tent, had so aroused public sentiment that Texas and Missouri passed 
anti-trust legislation designed to force the Syndicate to open its thea- 
tres to all attractions when time was available. Legislators pushed 
similar laws in Indiana, Massachusetts, and Washington, but to no 
avail. The public anti-Syndicate campaign reached its climax in Janu- 
ary, 1907, when a New York grand jury returned an indictment against 
the trust for criminal conspiracy in restraint of trade. The indictment 
was dismissed some five months later, however, by a Justice Rosalsky, 
whose opinion contained three major points: 1) the government had 
no right to dictate to managers as to who must be allowed to appear 
in their theatres, since the theatre was a private business; 2) the 
government had no right to dictate either price or policy, since the 
theatre could not be classified as a necessity; 3) the Syndicate’s policies 
were not actually in restraint of trade, since the Shuberts, the Fiskes, 
Belasco, and others had been pursuing their business in the theatre 
despite the obstacles set up by the Syndicate. As a result of this deci- 
sion, the states of ‘Texas and Missouri made no effort to enforce the 
anti-Syndicate laws they had recently passed. However, public interest 
still ran high, and the Shuberts continued to be regarded as crusaders 
for artistic freedom. 

Realizing now that neither intimidation nor frontal attack would 
succeed against the rapidly growing young company, the Syndicate 
tried a new approach. It decided to branch out into the vaudeville 
field and, surmising that diversionary tactics might prove successful, 
approached the Shuberts with a proposition whereby they and the 
Syndicate would form an organization for the promotion of what they 
chose to advertise as “advanced vaudeville.” The strategy worked. The 
Shuberts, despite their recent agreements with such staunch syndicate 
foes as the Fiskes and Belasco, now directly reversed their position 
and accepted the Syndicate proposal. The two recent enemies joined 
hands to form the United States Amusement Company, to which the 
Syndicate contributed four theatres in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, and the Shuberts contributed fourteen, spread from 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to Denver and from Rochester to New 
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Orleans. Despite this disparity in the number of houses contributed 
by the two organizations, the Syndicate controlled fifty-one per cent 
of the stock and the Shuberts only forty-two per cent, with the remain- 
ing seven per cent being spread among several small stockholders. 
Further, all booking for the new company was to be done by the 
Syndicate. The formation of the United States Amusement Company 
offered evidence of two facts. First, it proved—if such proof was neces- 
sary—that despite their highly publicized campaign for freedom in 
the theatre, the Shuberts regarded the dollar sign more highly than 
the “open door.” Second, it showed that the Syndicate members had 
not lost their shrewdness, for this latest move accomplished precisely 
what they had hoped it would: it effected at least an armistice with 
their most dangerous opponents, for although there was no agreement 
concerning legitimate productions, the Syndicate members guessed 
rightly that the Shuberts would lose their enthusiasm for fighting 
them in the legitimate field as long as the vaudeville partnership 
existed. 

The Syndicate’s triumph turned out to be somewhat less complete 
than it had hoped for, not because of the Shuberts but because of 
resistance from an unanticipated source. The Syndicate had appar- 
ently overlooked the fact that vaudeville was as highly organized as 
the legitimate field. Such vaudeville magnates as B. F. Keith, E. F. 
Albee, Martin Beck, B. S. Moss, F. F. Proctor, and Percy Williams 
had spent many years establishing their control of the vaudeville field 
and were not now inclined to welcome the intrusion of the new 
company. Recalling the earlier action of Stair and Havlin, these men 
decided to employ the same tactics. They organized the United Book- 
ing Office and in September 1907 announced their entry into the 
legitimate field. Knowing that Belasco, Fiske, and their allied inde- 
pendent managers needed houses for their productions, they offered 
them their theatres for a season of thirty weeks. This action was some- 
thing of a blow to the Syndicate. It had gained its power chiefly 
through its control of theatres across the country, and it had no in- 
tention now of allowing independent producers to encroach further 
upon this power by playing in theatres managed by the United Book- 
ing Office. To counteract this danger the Syndicate made a pact with 
the vaudeville organization, with the result that the United States 
Amusement Company agreed to abandon vaudeville and the United 
Booking Office agreed to withdraw from the legitimate field, thus 
depriving the independent managers of the theatres they had been 
offered. Although this agreement was not to become legally effective 
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until May 1, 1909, Syndicate-Shubert partnership activities ended for 
all practical purposes in January, 1908. 

The pact foreshadowed a renewal of hostilities between the two 
factions, but open warfare did not commence again immediately. Both 
groups continued to maneuver for more theatres and attractions, but 
remained on apparently peaceful terms. It was an uneasy armistice, 
however, and several minor skirmishes made it obvious that it could 
not last, for the ultimate aim of both groups was complete control of 
the American theatre. The Shuberts, while quietly strengthening their 
position, were waiting for only one thing: the legal dissolution of the 
United States Amusement Company, so that they might regain the 
fourteen theatres they had contributed to that company. When that 
organization was finally disbanded on May 1, 1909, the second and 
final conflict between the two enemy trusts began in earnest. 

The Shuberts were not really as ready as they should have been for 
a full-scale fight. Their chain had been expanded to include about 200 
theatres, but the Syndicate still controlled between 700 and 800. The 
Shuberts, however, were not discouraged. They were accustomed to 
facing heavy odds and felt the time was ripe for an all out attack. 
Despite their recent betrayal of the independent producers, they were 
relying on their support—not altogether justifiably, as we shall see. 
They also realized that over the years the Syndicate’s autocratic atti- 
tude had made enemies, many of whom would leave the organization 
if promised better treatment elsewhere. Taking advantage of this 
situation, the Shuberts conducted an effective propaganda campaign 
to stir up greater discontent among Syndicate clients. At the same 
time, the Syndicate knew there was keen disappointment among some 
of the Shubert allies who had been betrayed when the Shuberts joined 
the United States Amusement Company. The Syndicate therefore 
began negotiating with some of the more powerful independent pro- 
ducers. 

The first victory went to the Syndicate. Through the offices of a 
mutual friend an agreement was reached in late April 1909, whereby 
Belasco, Fiske, and Klaw and Erlanger (representing the Syndicate) 
would thereafter play their attractions in each other’s theatres when- 
ever mutually agreeable. There was no formal pact drawn up, and no 
interference with contracts previously made by any of the parties in- 
volved. Coming as it did without warning to the public, this recon- 
ciliation between enemies of long standing was the cause of much 
conjecture and some cynical amusement among those who had fol- 
lowed the conflict. It was really a tour de force, for it represented a 
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victory for all parties concerned. For Fiske and Belasco it meant the 
independence they had so long sought. The agreement permitted them 
to present their attractions in Syndicate houses without relinquishing 
their right to present them also in theatres outside the Syndicate’s 
control—precisely the principle for which they had been fighting. The 
agreement was also a clear gain for the Syndicate. True, the absence 
of any attempt to coerce Belasco and Fiske into becoming its ex- 
clusive clients was a concession; but this concession enabled the or- 
ganization to present in its theatres such popular stars as David 
Warfield, Blanche Bates, Mrs. Fiske, Bertha Kalich, and others who 
had not appeared in Syndicate houses for many years. Furthermore, 
the trust, aware of Belasco’s and Fiske’s disenchantment with the 
Shuberts, hoped that sooner or later it would be doing the exclusive 
booking for these producers, even without a formal agreement—a hope 
which was to materialize. 

The reason for Belasco’s and Fiske’s action was their strong dis- 
satisfaction with the Shuberts’ methods. At first the Shuberts had 
been generous and considerate in their transactions with the independ- 
ents, but as their power grew they become more and more dictatorial, 
as the Syndicate had done before them. Fully aware of these producers’ 
need for theatres and their commitment to oppose the Syndicate, the 
Shuberts knew the independents had no choice but to book through 
them. Consequently their original generosity and considerateness 
steadily lessened, and despite their avowed “open door” policy and 
Lee’s earlier assurance that they were not forming a syndicate, it be- 
came more and more painfully obvious that creating such a trust was 
indeed their intent. Having achieved it, even if to a lesser degree than 
had the Syndicate, they became even more autocratic than the Syndi- 
cate had been. So it was not surprising that some of their more impor- 
tant clients had come to view the “open door” with a certain cynical 
apprehension that it might slam shut on them, having been rudely 
forced to the realization that the Shuberts’ idea of the “open door” 
was an open door for the Shuberts, one to which they would hold the 
only key. Of the two trusts, Fiske and Belasco much preferred the 
Syndicate. They had been greatly upset by the Shuberts’ defection to 
the United States Amusement Company in 1907, and had decided 
that the Syndicate, for all its cavalier treatment of some of its clients, 
was more reliable and generally more satisfactory to deal with. Their 
agreement with the Syndicate at this time should not have been a 
great surprise to those who had watched the fight closely. 

Although the new informal alliance was a blow to the Shuberts, they 
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turned it to effective propaganda use, shrewdly claiming the credit 
for the Syndicate’s offer to allow Fiske and Belasco to play both 
Syndicate and independent theatres, and insisting that the new agree- 
ment had been made possible only by their arduous and valiant fight 
for the “open door.” Despite this bravado, however, they knew they 
could not afford simply to let the defeat pass, and they set about 
immediately to retaliate. Aping Syndicate tactics, they approached 
George Tyler, head of Liebler and Company, with an offer of the same 
booking privileges that the Syndicate had given Belasco and Fiske: 
namely, that all Shubert theatres would be open to Tyler without 
obligation to become their exclusive client. 

This was a shrewd offer, for even though the Syndicate had conceded 
Belasco and Fiske the right to play their attractions wherever they 
pleased and still use Syndicate theatres, it had no intention at that 
time of making the same concession to other producers. Thus the 
Shuberts knew they could offer Tyler and all other producers that 
concession, and at the same time gain practically complete control 
of their bookings, for any producer except Belasco and Fiske who 
wished to present his attractions in other than Syndicate houses would 
be deprived of all use of those theatres and so would be forced to 
book exclusively through the Shuberts. Tyler had been booking 
through the Syndicate for many years, but had become dissatisfied 
with its terms, so accepted the Shuberts’ offer, taking with him such 
stars as Viola Allen and Wilton Lackaye, and some twenty-six attrac- 
tions, most prominent of which were The Melting Pot, The Fourth 
Estate, The Dawn of Tomorrow, and Alias Jimmy Valentine. 

In the Shuberts’ campaign for more attractions, Tyler represented 
the only important victory in 1909. However, they were more successful 
in increasing their chain of theatres, and during the year built or 
gained control of six new houses in New York, as well as theatres in 
Albany, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Also they acquired the 
booking rights for more than 200 one-night stands. Their biggest 
single achievement occurred in May, 1909, when managers of 175 
one-night stands in the West and Midwest formed the Western Man- 
agers’ Association and committed themselves to the “open door.” All 
these theatres had been booked exclusively by the Syndicate, but the 
managers had become discontented because the Syndicate was unwill- 
ing to send them its best attractions, as these attractions could not 
make money in the small towns. The managers, lured by the promise 
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of first-class attractions, defected to the Shuberts. In doing so, they 
stated their desire to present attractions of both the Shuberts and the 
Syndicate, but the latter refused to budge in its determination to book 
such theatres exclusively or not at all. Jubilant over the acquisition 
of these 175 houses, the Shuberts now claimed to be able to book 
attractions for forty weeks across the country. 

Their exultation was short-lived, however, for despite their promises 
to the one-night stand managers, they discovered, as the Syndicate had 
learned long before, that they could not furnish their leading at- 
tractions to the western one-night stands at a profit. Consequently, the 
western managers who had left the Syndicate on the promise of better 
attractions from the Shuberts, found to their sorrow that their shift 
had gained them nothing, for in December 1909, the Shuberts bluntly 
announced that because most of their New York attractions were show- 
ing a healthy profit, they deemed it unwise to move them and would 
therefore be unable to book them into the smaller western towns. 
Here<fter they would present their productions only in their own 
theatres in the larger western cities, where they could realize satisfac- 
tory profits. Grandly they consented to release the stock rights of their 
smaller attractions so that managers of the one-night stands could 
stage their own productions on a scale more befitting their smaller 
audiences. The Shuberts’ victory thus proved a hollow one. As for the 
one-night stand managers, theirs was the bitter lesson that the Shu- 
berts, like the Syndicate, were not above discriminating in favor of 
their own theatres at the expense of their smaller clients. Thus the 
feud stood at the end of 1909. Fiske and Belasco had made peace with 
the Syndicate, while Tyler left the organization and took his produc- 
tions to the Shuberts. The Shuberts had won control of about 200 
former Syndicate houses through the Midwest and West, but the 
Syndicate still retained control of more than 500 theatres. 

For the first three months of 1910 the battle was comparatively 
quiet. Both sides were working to strengthen their forces, but neither 
achieved a decisive victory until April 7, 1910, when the Shuberts 
struck a telling blow. On that date Julius Cahn suddenly left the 
Syndicate for the Shuberts. He controlled about 200 theatres, mostly 
in one-night stands through New England and New York state, so 
with one stroke the Shuberts gained control of most of the good one- 
night stands in that area. Cahn’s defection was a surprise and great 
blow to the Syndicate, for he had been on intimate business terms 
with its members for years. In announcing his shift, Cahn stated that 
although he could no longer afford to limit his bookings to the Syndi- 
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cate, he would be glad to present its attractions along with others, an 
offer which the Syndicate scornfully rejected. Following on the heels 
of the Cahn shift, James K. Hackett and Maurice Campbell, who had 
figured conspicuously in earlier fights against the Syndicate but had 
been booking with it since, allied themselves with the Shuberts. 
Within two weeks the latter gained still another victory. On April 19 
William A. Brady joined the Shuberts, taking with him Grace George, 
Louis Mann, Robert Mantell, and Otis Harlan, all stars under his 
management. 

The Syndicate insisted that the loss of Brady was not serious, and in 
itself perhaps it was not. However, it became significant because of its 
consequences. Already booking the attractions of Tyler, Hackett and 
Campbell in addition to their own, the Shuberts, with the acquisition 
of Brady’s attractions, now had much to offer theatre managers, and 
it was the control of these attractions that became the determining 
factor in their campaign. Within a few days of Brady’s defection, Mose 
Reis left the Syndicate, after having been one of its clients since its 
inception in 1896. He took with him the control of some seventy-five 
theatres in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland and New Jersey. 
Following shortly upon his action, another powerful circuit went over 
to the Shuberts on May 1, when John Cort, who controlled about 150 
theatres in the West and Northwest, came out for the “open door.” 
The tide had definitely turned. More circuits, small and large, in all 
sections of the country, jumped on the band wagon, and early in May 
managers of approximately 1,200 theatres in the United States and 
Canada organized the National Theatre Owners’ Association for the 
purpose of promoting the “open door” policy. These houses were a 
vital loss to the Syndicate, for their desertion left it almost without 
one-night stands with which to break up the long tours of its compa- 
nies. The only gain it made while losing these 1,200 theatres was the 
return of Hackett and Campbell, who had already become disillu- 
sioned with the Shuberts. 

The National Theatre Owners’ Association insisted that it was an 
“open door” rather than a Shubert organization. To prevent any one 
firm or person from gaining a monopoly on theatrical bookings, the 
Association provided in its by-laws that its members were to be per- 
mitted to book attractions only directly with the managers owning 
the attractions, or their accredited representatives, and that the As- 
sociation was to be notified in writing of the appointments of any 
such representatives. But despite the good intentions manifested in 
these provisions, the Association became for all practical purposes 
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part of the Shubert trust. Although its members were willing to pre- 
sent Syndicate attractions, the Syndicate persistently maintained its 
policy of presenting its attractions only in those theatres which it 
could book exclusively. To the offers made by the Association it re- 
plied that it wanted no dealings with disloyal managers. Consequently, 
the members of the Association were limited to attractions booked by 
the Shuberts, either for themselves or as accredited representatives of 
other producers. Therefore, despite their intentions or desires, the 
newly organized managers became exclusive clients of the Shuberts. 

It was the formation of this association, more than any other single 
factor, that broke the Syndicate’s monopoly, for without complete 
booking control of these important one-night stands, no organization 
could hope to maintain a monopoly on either attractions or routes. 
Thus by the middle of May 1910, the Shuberts appeared victorious in 
their battle. Had their aim really been merely the establishment of a 
true “open door” policy, their victory would have been complete. But 
their actual ambition was to gain the power that had once been the 
Syndicate’s, and that hope had not yet materialized, for despite its 
great losses, the Syndicate was by no means dead and was even now 
preparing for further combat. 

To offset the Shuberts’ phenomenal gains, the Syndicate formed an 
alliance with a number of important producers and managers, in- 
cluding Henry B. Harris, Charles Frohman, Belasco, Henry W. Savage, 
Cohan and Harris, Florenz Ziegfeld, William Harris, Charles B. Dil- 
‘lingham, Henry Miller, Daniel Frohman, Joseph Weber, Al Woods, 
and Maurice Campbell. These men all agreed to book exclusively 
through the Syndicate and under no circumstances to present their 
attractions in houses of the National Theatre Owners’ Association. 
This agreement gave the Syndicate a tremendous boost in the matter 
of attractions, but the organization was still sadly lacking in control 
of theatres. So greatly had its fortunes changed that it now controlled 
only about 150 houses, approximately one tenth the number con- 
trolled by the Shuberts. To remedy this lack, the Syndicate organized 
the Middle West Theatre Company, capitalized at five million dollars, 
for the purpose of building, buying, or leasing theatres through the 
Midwest, to be followed by four similar organizations with the same 
capitalization, to cover the South, Southwest, West, and Northwest, so 
that it would never again have to depend upon individual owners or 
circuit managers for theatres. The remainder of 1910 was devoted to 
the development of new circuits. 

All through 1911 the fight continued, with neither side gaining any 
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further appreciable advantage. By 1912 several of the important man- 
agers who had left the Syndicate for the Shuberts had come to the 
same conclusion previously reached by Fiske and Belasco. After ex- 
perience with both factions, they decided they preferred the Syndicate 
to the Shuberts. Thus on March 18 of that year, George C. Tyler 
walked through the Shubert open door and went back to the Syndi- 
cate, taking about twenty attractions with him. Also returning to the 
Syndicate fold were the very important circuits managed by Julius 
Cahn in New England, Mose Reis in New York and the central At- 
lantic states, and Albert Weis in the South. 

The long war had proved costly to both factions. So many new 
theatres had been built across the country that there were not enough 
good attractions to fill them. Cities which were able to support only 
one first-class theatre had two or more: one controlled by the Syndi- 
cate and at least one other controlled by the Shuberts or an independ- 
ent manager affiliated with the Shuberts. Thus both sides suffered. To 
keep their theatres filled and theatre managers satisfied, both trusts 
had been forced to send out inferior companies. Because of these 
inferior attractions—and also partly because of the increasing popu- 
larity of motion pictures—public support decreased alarmingly. By 
the end of 1912 both sides were willing to declare a truce. 

Finally, on February 21, 1913, an agreement was effected between 
the opposing forces. It was in no sense a merger and there was to be 
no sharing of profits. The two trusts simply arranged to book their 
theatres in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis in such a way 
as to eliminate competition for the same class of theatre goers. Despite 
frequent predictions to the contrary, both sides denied that any 
merger was contemplated or that the agreement would be extended 
to cover their theatres elsewhere. That it actually was extended to 
some degree, however, is evident from an arrangement made some six 
months later, whereby the Shuberts agreed to book their attractions 
into the Syndicate’s Tulane Theatre in New Orleans, thus eliminating 
competition between first-class attractions in that city. While there may 
have been no other written agreements, there was never again to be 
open warfare between the Syndicate and the Shuberts. For the re- 
mainder of the Syndicate’s existence (it was not legally dissolved 
until 1916) the former enemies booked their productions under ar- 
rangements which would make unnecessary any further strife. 

At the time the truce was effected the Syndicate’s monopoly was 
completely and permanently destroyed. The organization then con- 
trolled about 500 theatres, with the Shuberts controlling nearly twice 
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that number. On the other hand, the Syndicate had more first-class 
attractions and more important stars than the Shuberts, so the truce 
was between two forces each of which was strong enough to serve as a 
very effective check upon the other. The Shuberts had broken the 
greatest monopoly the American theatre had ever known and for that 
accomplishment they deserve credit. A brief comparison of the two 
trusts will reveal, however, that they deserve no further credit and 
that as far as intentions and methods were concerned, they were in no 
way prefereable to the Syndicate. 

The charges most frequently brought against the Syndicate were 
that it was interested primarily in making money rather than in 
theatrical art, and that it discriminated in favor of its own theatres 
and its own attractions. These charges are undeniably true, but in 
neither of these respects was the Syndicate any worse than the Shu- 
berts. As for the first charge, the Syndicate definitely was interested in 
the theatre primarily as a money-making enterprise. It frankly admit- 
ted as much, and in fairness it should be recognized that this attitude 
was shared by the vast majority of other producers and managers. The 
Shuberts were certainly no exception, nor did they pretend to be. They 
too conducted their theatrical undertakings chiefly for the purpose of 
making money, and in order to achieve their aim they quite frankly 
copied the business methods of the Syndicate. 

The second of these charges is also true: the Syndicate did discrimi- 
nate in favor of its own theatres and attractions. But again the Shu- 
berts were no better. Whenever they scented the possibility of losing 
money they once again aped the practices of the Syndicate and dis- 
criminated in favor of their own interests. Thus, as we have seen, after 
promoting the organization of the Western Managers’ Association in 
1909 by promising its members first-class attractions, the Shuberts did 
not hesitate to change their minds and refuse to send the promised 
attractions because they could not do so at a profit. The Syndicate 
never discriminated more flagrantly than this. It will also be recalled 
that in 1907, with no warning whatever, the Shuberts deserted their 
independent associates to join the Syndicate in the United States 
Amusement Company, despite the fact that they had previously gained 
the confidence and aid of those associates only because of their ap- 
parently relentless fight against the Syndicate. 

Further, it is highly significant that men like Belasco, Fiske, Tyler, 
Campbell, Hackett, Henry Miller, Cahn, and Reis, after experience 
with both trusts, showed a clear preference for the Syndicate. These 
men left the Shuberts because they had suffered more from their dis- 
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crimination than they had from the Syndicate’s. Had it been otherwise, 
surely they would have remained loyal to the Shuberts, for they had 
all fought bitterly with the Syndicate and would gladly have remained 
allied with any organization which was in any way better. The obvious 
preference of these managers would seem adequate substantiation of 
the charge that as soon as the Shuberts gained enough power to begin 
to fight the Syndicate on even terms, they bullied managers to the point 
of driving many of them back to the ranks of the Syndicate. 

Thus, although there is truth in the two accusations levelled 
against the Syndicate, certainly the Shuberts were equally guilty, if 
not more so. Any monopoly in an institution such as the theatre is 
undesirable. For breaking the Syndicate’s monopoly the Shuberts are 
due recognition; but their achievement becomes somewhat less meri- 
torious in view of their later development of a monopoly even more 
powerful and more autocratic than the Syndicate’s had been—a mo- 
nopoly which the federal government finally broke up in 1956. In 
neither motives nor methods were the Shuberts so much as a slight 
improvement on their foe. Any choice between the two trusts is largely 
one between the pot and the kettle. 











Genesis of Vaudeville: 
Two Letters from B. F. Keith 


ALBERT F. MCLEAN JR. 


OURTEEN typewritten sheets of paper recently discovered in the 

effects of Robert G. Larsen, Keith’s booking manager for Boston, 

give us Benjamin Franklin Keith’s own account of his life and 
work. Evidently dictated in the leisure of retirement in 1912, two 
years before his death, these two letters gather together the facts and 
legends of a self-made man and the institution, Keith Vaudeville, that 
he had founded twenty-seven years before. One of these documents 
reminisces over his early travels, trials, and eventual success. The 
other papers are presumably answers to a number of inquiries by 
Larsen about the formative years of vaudeville, 1885 to 1900. 

At the close of one letter, Keith apologized for not writing “more 
legibly.” In preparing this material for publication I have corrected 
those obvious errors of syntax and punctuation that he would have 
wished remedied before his words found print. I have also omitted 
some short passages which were either repetitious, trivial, or obscure. 
All omissions are indicated by the conventional three dots. 

These papers should hold special interest for all persons concerned 
with modern, mass entertainment and its historical origins. For vaude- 
ville—at least in the institutionalized form represented by Keith 
Vaudeville—stood at the turning point between the scattered, informal, 
and generally itinerant entertainments of the nineteenth century such 
as the circus and the minstrel show, and the highly organized and spe- 
cialized “show business” of today. As Keith’s letters demonstrate, the 
vaudeville managers were at the crux of this historical shift. Their 
sensitivity to changing patterns of life, most evident in the “continuous 
performance,” and their frequent adaptations of material and format 
to suit current tastes were only part of their significant role in the 
development of American leisure-time pursuits. Most important was 
their influence in blending entertainments previously considered as 
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“low” and “immoral” by many middle-class Protestants into the cul- 
tural ethos of the new urban and industrial civilization. 

Speaking of his boyhood years in western Massachusetts, Keith said, 
“In those days I became imbued with the likes and dislikes of a class 
of people who afterwards became our leaders in the business and pro- 
fessional world and who are the bone and sinew of every community.” 
Thus his reaction to profanity and suggestive remarks upon the stage 
was understandable and led him to pioneer in the creation of genuine 
“family entertainment” by the elimination of the “undesirable word or 
line.” And in these letters we learn of his close attention to middle- 
class standards of genteel taste as well. His often repeated praise of 
E. F. Albee was the result of that lieutenant’s superior judgment in 
regard to the decoration and decorum of the vaudeville palaces; even 
to such trivial matters as ushers’ uniforms and to the requests that 
ladies remove the large, opaque hats of the era, all of Keith’s theatres 
were self-consciously genteel and pretentiously respectable. 

While Keith’s recollections are revealing in social and theatrical 
history, they should also be appreciated as the typically American suc- 
cess story, the fable of the democratic man who goes from “rags to 
riches” thanks to native shrewdness and hard work. Keith’s story, in 
both its selection and emphasis, meets the basic requirements: a 
Yankee farm boy is set adrift early; he scrapes an existence (and edu- 
cation) out of seafaring, salesmanship, and circus life; and finally he 
brings the world to his door by contriving the “better mousetrap” of 
American entertainment. Thus as we read these pages we lose sight 
of vaudeville as a social institution and come to view it as the personal 
creation of one man, the astute showman who was also an aggressive 
entrepreneur of the Gilded Age. 

Joined with this Yankee determination and cleverness, however, was 
another characteristic, perhaps even more essential to a business man 
of the twentieth century. Keith was, above all else, an organizer and 
an administrator. Not only did he draw heavily upon Albee’s superior 
talents, but he developed a corps of younger men—Nash, Fynes, Royal, 
Larsen, and his son, Paul—to carry out his policies along the wide- 
spread circuit. Most of these men were masters of publicity, having 
received their education along newspaper row, and it is to Keith’s 
credit that he saw beyond the horse-drawn advertising wagon toward 
the possibilities of common interest between entertainment and the 
mass communications media. 

In temper and spirit these letters seem to be typical of Keith’s per- 
sonal blend of seriousness and humor, egotism and modesty. Like the 
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other Benjamin Franklin, B. F. Keith was the New England moralist 
spelling out the ways of virtue to the coming generations, but, also 
like Poor Richard, his self-righteousness was relieved by unexpected 
snatches of Yankee humor and realism. His associates remember Keith 
as a quiet, generally solemn individual, and it was with some surprise 
that William Collins, Keith’s legal advisor, saw the length of these 
dictated letters. For Keith was not one to think or speak without care- 
ful consideration and when pressed for an immediate reply he tended 
to fall back upon a sly, sometimes incomprehensible, humor. Mr. Col- 
lins recalls one instance in which a critic, attempting to prove that 
Keith Vaudeville was not pure enough, made the insinuating observa- 
tion that some of the female performers had appeared in silk stockings. 
Keith grumbled, his face frozen in the dead-pan of the Yankee trader, 
“TI wear ‘em myself.” 

If Keith’s boasting in these letters about the refinement of vaudeville 
and the introduction of the continuous performance becomes tedious, 
there are also those moments of sincere modesty when he recognized 
the debt which he owed to Albee and others. He makes us aware also 
that his rise was “the experience of thousands, if not millions . 
who began with no more and have accomplished just as much.” There 
was the egotism and humility of greatness about both man and his 
work. 


CHRONOLOGY OF B. F. KEITH 
The major events mentioned in the letters are here listed by date for 
the benefit of the reader. 


January 6, 1846, Benjamin Franklin Keith was born to Samuel and 
Rhoda Keith in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 

1855-1864 Lived with a guardian on Western Massachusetts farm. 

1868-1869 Worked as a messboy on the coastal freighter Ashland. 


1870s Worked and traveled with circuses. 

1880 Made and sold brooms in Providence. 

1883 Joined with William Austin in Washington Street museum. 
1883 Became partners with Mr. Gardiner in the museum. 

1884 Backed by George H. Batchelder of Providence. 

1885, On July 6, the “continuous” originated. 

1887 Bought out Batchelder and leased the Boston Bijou. 

1888 Opened Gaiety in Providence. 

1889 Opened Bijou in Philadelphia. 

1893 Opened the New Keith in Boston and the Union Square in 


New York City. 
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1894 Dropped all light opera for full vaudeville. 

1896 Left for nineteen months of European travel and intro- 
duced the Cinematograph in the Union Square Theatre, 
thus beginning the trend toward movies. 


1901 Vaudeville managers organized; White Rats (performers’ 
association) struck. 

1906 Entered into merger with F. F. Proctor in New York. 

1912 Keith-Proctor combine dissolved but Keith completed a 


merger with Percy Williams which gave control over vir- 
tually all other vaudeville east of Chicago. 

March 26, 1914, B. F. Keith died at Palm Beach; buried at Newton, 
Massachusetts. 


Miami, Fla., June 8, 1912 


Replying to yours of June 5, Tuesday, just received this Saturday 
morning, I would say that I too have delayed writing you pending the 
report I shall be glad to receive when it comes. Don’t you worry, however, 
about my getting a statement every day, or any other time, except annu- 
ally, or when they want to buy a few more theaters. Talk about a light 
touch on a piano, E. F. A. [Albee] has a lighter touch which talks louder 
and goes further than Paderewski could ever aspire to. . . 

I have been very much interested in the few snatches of information 
I have been able to gather from friends confirming what I half suspected 
might be the fact, that the [Union] Square is ripe again for first class 
vaudeville. . . . Undiverted interest on your part will accomplish what 
has already set people talking way down here in Miami. Yes sir, a lady 
just returned who saw the show this week said “we liked it.” Now you 
know how hard it is to get one so far away who has not seen New York 
for ten years to say voluntarily that they liked a show. They are the ones 
who are usually the hardest critics, but this came first hand and from 
no small source. No other than the Society Editor of one of our leading 
journals accompanied by the Royal Palm Hotel correspondent of the 
New York Herald, and you know that they of all people are the kind 
that don’t like things unless they possess real merit. If the statement 
had been made to my face I would not have taken so much stock in it, 
but I have not seen the lady at all and the remark was made to another 
entirely disinterested person. You can say to Paul [Keith] that I was glad 
to hear that he was on the job as the lady sat directly behind him. . . . 

I don’t suppose I care much about statements every day or even the 
“bottom line” in a financial way. That is something that never did 
trouble me. My idea always was to give them the goods in the house and 
on the stage. . . . Of course my attractions only cost $15 a week, eleven 
shows per day, which was something they never could do. For confirma- 
tion please interview Weber & Fields, Sam Bernard, Jerry Cohan and 
family, and one S. K. Hodgdon, formerly of Saco, Maine, now head front 
and center of the United Booking Offices in America who does not 
deign to walk, but rides in an automobile. . . . Tell him it looks like 
old times to get a letter from him and don’t forget when you need a 
really strong attraction to get “Sam” and the “Arctic Moon.” Then you 
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will have a story for the autobiography, dating from July 6, 1885, and 
these were the exact words, “Really, Mr. Keith, it’s no use to go out 
there; they are all the same people and have been here for two hours now, 
but of course I will go if you say so.” “Well Sam,” I replied, “I’d rather 
you would,” and out he went, and that was the beginning of the second 
show of the “continuous” at twelve o’clock noon on the above mentioned 
date. . 

Please do not hand me any more lines about “interesting and enter- 
taining writing,—even better than a journalist.” However, there will be 
no objection to giving you incidents from memory as they occur, or come 
back to my mind. Here is one, just happened. My secretary brought me 
a glass of water. I asked him if he had procured a drink while getting 
mine, which reminded me that when I was a boy working in the hay-field 
I used to go to the Spring for water for those who were working there 
with me, but sometimes forgot to get my own drink until I had brought 
the water for all hands. That was between the ages of nine and eighteen 
during my nine years on the farm when I attended the District School 
in winter and made hay in the summer; milked the cows before break- 
fast and after supper, and drove and brought them from the pasture; 
ate three meals a day and two luncheons, interspersed with birch-bark, 
green apples and sorrel. My guardian remarked one day that I must be 
bomb-proof. Ther, in those days we went to bed and got up early, and 
walked or rode to church on Sunday, miles away over the hills, and took 
our lunch with us. But they were good days and the environment was 
such as has had a greater effect on later successes even in vaudeville than 
would be hardly possible to imagine. In those days I became imbued 
with the likes and dislikes of a class of people who afterwards became 
our leaders in the business and professional world and who are the 
bone and sinew of every community. 

In those days I learned without knowing it, that catering to the 
best would cause the multitude to follow. So that when an undesirable 
word or line was spoken that would seem perfectly proper to many, I 
could at once have it eliminated, much to the surprise many times, of 
the party who had spoken it and supposed it must be all right because 
he or she had said it elsewhere without protest. Erroneous impressions 
are often formed of the character of an audience. I made it my business 
to visit entertainments in the poorest quarters abroad and, while many 
in the audience had learned to pass over objectionable sayings and 
doings, it was perfectly apparent to me that they did not want to see 
or hear them, but visited the entertainment for the good things they 
contain because circumstances would not allow them to go elsewhere. In 
Budapest the management allowed the doing of a single piece of manip- 
ulation of an undesirable character, which caused the audience to sit in 
breathless silence. Although the audience did not want that particular 
bit of attempted comedy, it was allowed to run through the week much 
to the detriment of the house and its perpetrator. And so that sort of 
thing is done all over the world to the disadvantage of all engaged in 
this particular line of business. 

My earliest business venture was that of catching rats for a neighbor 
for a cent apiece. They were black ones. I have never been able to catch 
any of the white variety. I did, however, receive six cents a week for 
driving cows to pasture at an even earlier date than the rat episode. My 
next occupation was that of clerk in a grocery store when the prices were 
not so high as they are today in Miami. That, however, was before the 
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days of the Beef Trust, which corporation, I am advised, was organized 
right here in this delightful tropical location. . . . The prices are no 
higher, however, in proportion than those we now pay for entertainers, 
therefore why should I repine. 

From the grocery store I drifted into the sale of Abraham Lincoln’s 
pictures. Not the A. L. of the present day, however, who is so widely 
known to theatrical fame. Those referred to were the pictures of the real 
Abraham Lincoln of Civil War days, and they sold to friends and foes 
regardless of political opinion. I next drifted aboard a freight steamer, 
plying between New York and Boston; Savannah and Wilmington, North 
Carolina; New Orleans, and other ports for twenty-five dollars per month 
and board. But it was a shame to take the money, even in so small an 
amount, for I was perfectly useless on board, when the waves commenced 
to roll. I persevered, however, for one whole year after suffering more 
than I ever wish to again, in that kind of a way. My genial Captain, 
however, was fully equal to the occasion and a most considerate man for, 
after my first trip, although I had only ridden to Savannah and back 
without doing hardly a thing, he called me on deck and asked if I 
wanted to try it again. I said “yes” very reluctantly, for I had nowhere 
else to go, but the Captain never demurred and promptly replied “all 
right.” I heard him say one day however that “He always thought that 
if he had to make a living with his hands he would go on shore where 
he could get a foot-hold.” I took his advice and finally secured the foot- 
hold. My gallant Captain [George L. Norton] afterward took command 
of one of the largest passenger steamers to a Southern port and later 
served as Collector of the Port of New Orleans for thirteen years. He is 
still in the harness after having been editor of the Marine Journal for a 
quarter of a century. We have had many interesting interviews since 
and have keenly enjoyed relating our individual experiences since the 
days of the good ship Ashland. I forgot to mention that the lever which 
moved me on board the day before Thanksgiving, 1869, was the 
assurance of my Thanksgiving Dinner. I had nowhere else to find it. 

Don’t think for a moment that all the experiences of those days and 
later were not leading up to, and greatly assisted in the accomplishment 
of anything that may have been accomplished in later years. I believe 
that going to sea, as it used to be in those days and before, was one of 
the best schools a boy could step into, for it taught him to shift for 
himself and not be so pathetically dependent upon one single branch 
of industry, or the results of any special professional occupation. I have 
often remarked that in those days I would not have been afraid to be 
set down empty handed in any quarter of the world where I could speak 
the language; meaning by this I felt sure of the ability to produce in 
some kind of an industrial way. But this is not an individual experience. 
It has been the experience of thousands, if not millions of our citizens of 
today who began with no more and have accomplished just as much. 

But the story is not yet half told, for after making my first and last 
farewell to Neptune, I at once started in a business way, selling the 
“endless match.” This was a match which would furnish 10,000 lights 
for your cigar provided you were fortunate enough to be able to light it 
at all. While it was generaily possible to light it, occasionally it failed. 
This caused a decrease in its original popularity, so that I was able to 
buy up the remnant at job lot prices. This started me in business, and 
I disposed of them all at retail at less than half their original value while 
making a good profit. For this purpose I did not rent a store at $25,000 
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per year and fit it up at an equal expense, but on the contrary took 
possession of any stretch of sidewalk that seemed promising by right of 
eminent wandering domain and attracted the multitude by continually 
“striking a light.” I became so expert at this as to be able to challenge 
the ability of the famous “Irishman who can always light his pipe in a 
gale of wind.” 

I trust no one will take exceptions to my reference to this famous 
nationality because they have always been my best friends and a large 
part of my family. In these days when all nationalities have grown 
delicate regarding reference to themselves it is better to explain and, if 
necessary, apologize afterwards, thus emulating some of the race referred 
to who have had the reputation of “hitting first and apologizing later.” 
This is really an interesting subject that I have stumbled into un- 
consciously in this recital. Many of us remember the time when free 
reference was made to and enjoyed by all classes in our public entertain- 
ments. But by degrees that has all gone by, and it is well it has, for in 
many cases the picture was so over-drawn as to be not wholly untrue 
but derogatory to the character represented, so that we are all glad that 
it has been eliminated. At one time our public officials were equally 
scored in a humorous or attempted humorous way which was often as 
badly portrayed as the different nationalities had been, so that they came 
to object so sternly as to prohibit entirely the attempted humor. Next 
came the “Mother-in-law,” who was freely referred to, always humorously, 
without a thought of harm or injuring the feelings of those to whom the 
title might apply. One day a gentleman wrote me a letter about it, and I 
at once saw the justice of his polite protest and immediately ordered 
the expression out of all my theaters, and it has not since been used to 
my knowledge. The gentleman was so thankful for what I had done 
that he wrote me a most appreciative letter. And now when we stop to 
think, it is after all but a simple proposition. In other words, trying to 
make some happy by making other unhappy, so now the Down-East 
Yank like myself, and public officials, and the Jew, and the Gentile all 
go scotfree unless the allusion be of a complimentary nature, or at 
least one at each none can take offense. Who says the world does not 
progress? Go to “‘Keith’s” and prove it! . . . 

I was at Wabash, Indiana and had negotiated for the privilege of 
selling my wares during the week on the Fair Ground by paying the 
sum of one dollar for the entire week, when along came the famous 
[Bachelder and] Doris Show consisting of an avairy, caravan, hippo- 
drome and Quinquplexical circus. What that lengthy word may mean I 
have never been able to ascertain, but it meant to me on that occasion, 
not my “advent into the circus ring,” but so near to it that I was actually 
“out with the circus.” The circus had but three weeks longer to run that 
season, but my success was so great as to cause me to travel 1300 miles the 
following Spring to join it at Kansas City. The following year I was 
enabled through the kindness of one of the principals of the B & D show 
to “join out” with Mr. Adam Forepaugh, whose aggregations were still 
larger and more stupendous even than those of the “Quinquplexical.” 
My experiences during that and the following season and the seasons 
preceding were of such a nature as to lead me to decide that another of 
the great schools for a boy or a young man is with a circus, as it was 
conducted in those or prior days. One possessing a grain of ambition 
cannot fail to learn much that is of the greatest value in after years, 
and, many will be inclined to add, much that is injurious. But I have 
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failed to discover any place in the world where a young man of ordinary 
pursuits and inclinations is bound to go that does not teach him much 
that is injurious if he allows himself to be so led. We see examples of 
the results of such undesirable learning in all callings in life if one is 
bound to persevere in the downward course. But on the other hand, as 
I said about the seafaring life, I claim that the circus, with its vast field 
of opportunity for one who has his eyes open and is willing to improve 
his chances, offers more practical education for a limited period than the 
better average of other fields of labor, recreation and enjoyment combined. 

My first ambition in life in my earlier days had been to be a hack 
driver, but I afterwards thought I would prefer to be President of the 
United States. And so did Mr. Roosevelt. Well he succeeded in the 
latter calling, but I never was competent to drive a hack. But it was 
unnecessary as I was afterwards able to retain the service of the greatest 
hack driver the world has ever known, Mr. Edward Harrigan. Regardless, 
however, of my previous aspirations, when I got with the circus and 
heard the band play I felt that I had reached the Elysium Fields where 
there could be no more sorrow or care. This actually proved to be so in 
my case to a large extent, for there were really no days that I did not 
enjoy; it was, nevertheless, always a kind of relief to close the season and 
get back to the comforts of a home instead of sleeping in rather crowded 
traveling quarters on board the train and procuring the best meals ob- 
tainable wherever we went. I have failed to mention, however, a previous 
circus experience with what was in those days termed a “wagon” or 
“road” show, which did not travel by rail. This was vastly superior, from 
the tourist’s standpoint, to traveling by rail and exhibiting only in the 
larger cities and towns. With the wagon show one had all the beauties 
of the inland country, could see all its types and enjoy the greater hospi- 
tality sometimes extended in the remote country districts than is always 
found in the larger towns and cities. The episodes and incidents were 
numerous, but I always adhered so closely to my work as not to gather 
that great fund of anecdotes and stories as a competent observer, un- 
trammeled by business cares, would have done. Besides my income from 
my immediate connection with the circus, I had another occupation for 
my morning hours which yielded another source of revenue, thus carry- 
ing out the theory of my continuous performance for about twelve hours 
per day. The places visited changed almost daily, except where there 
were occasional week stands, and I procured a class of goods which 
offered the best inducement to retail and wholesale buyers. 

These circus days had naturally imbued me with business ideas of 
that character, but I had not advanced sufficiently to dream of attempting 
anything of that kind on my own responsibility, so accepted a more 
modest undertaking in a New York museum [Bunnell’s Museum]. After- 
wards, through this, I had another “join out” with the great Barnum 
show, otherwise known as “The Greatest Show On Earth.” This was 
before the days of Mr. Bailey and later still the [Ringling] Brothers who 
have been such worthy successors in the Barnum and Bailey show. In 
those days Mr. Barnum did not travel with the show but occasionally 
paid a visit. When he did he never failed to make his appearance in 
the ring with a few remarks of an educational and instructive character. 
He was always a great temperance advocate and usually referred to this 
subject during some portion of his talk. He was looked for and expected 
by the audience on most occasions until the later years of his life. One 
of his ablest assistants was Mr. George O. Starr, with whom I had the 
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pleasure of being associated in the New York museum. Mr. Starr, who 
started as a newspaper writer and editor in a small town in Connecticut, 
afterwards managed the entire Barnum show for a time, until he was 
called to London to take care of its largest exhibition building known 
as the Crystal Palace. 

Following all these years I finally ventured out with my own museum- 
show from New York into the wilds of Jersey and New York state. This 
convinced me that I was not constituted for traveling under big expense 
on my own resources, and I abandoned the project entirely. In the Fall 
of 1880 I was induced to engage in the manufacture of brooms in 
Providence, Rhode Island. In an endeavor to sell them to the trade by 
bringing them to the dealer’s doors throughout the state, out-of-door air 
and exercise in the winter time proved even more beneficial than the 
more-or-less out-door life with the circus, and I acquired a prodigious 
appetite at the expense of $300 of my saved capital. Again I turned my 
steps toward the circus, determined on my return to rest quietly until 
the following season. 

Meanwhile, I had moved with my family to Boston and during the 
winter met Mr. William Austin. On January 8, 1883, I opened with him 
what afterwards proved to be the beginning of my permanent career 
in theatricals. The room was but fifteen feet wide at the front, thirty-five 
feet long, and six feet wide at the rear end. Our one attraction was a 
midget baby, weighing but one and one-half pounds. For the first two 
weeks our success was not so great as to cause me to remain in the firm 
and I turned over my interest to Mr. Frank Stone. Later they both 
moved to what appeared to be a better location at the time, and I 
acquired a four-and-a-half-year lease of the entire property where Mr. 
Austin and I first started, and what is now a portion of the Adams House. 

He retained the original attraction, “Baby Alice; The Midget Wonder,” 
and added to it the “Circassian Lady” and ““Three-Headed Songstress,” 
which were later followed by the “Tattooed Man,” “Dog-Faced Boy” 
and similar attractions. The ““Three-Headed Songstress” which was an 
optical illusion was my first stage attempt at anything like a vaudeville 
entertainment. The stage consisted of a platform just large enough to 
hold the paraphernalia of the illusion, probably about six feet square. I 
prospered with these and other attractions during the winter, and in 
the Spring of the first year, 1883, acquired an upstairs room where I was 
enabled to erect a real stage, two and a half feet high by eight to ten 
feet deep, and slightly wider proportions. One could stand on it and 
touch the ceiling. Later some of the celebrities of the Star Course at 
Boston’s “Old Music Hall,” on Hamilton Place and School Street, now 
the site of the [Tremont] Theatre, appeared on this stage. Among the 
attractions of the Star Course which appeared with me were “Whitfield, 
The Humorist,” who asked if I thought that his playing at my little place 
would affect his business prospects on the Star Course. I told him that a 
diamond would glisten in a coal bin, and this seemed to satisfy him, for 
he afterwards appeared for a great number of weeks and returned to the 
Star Course quite as popular as before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nash of the “O’Reillys,” who kept the hotel; “The 
Whippler Twins,” wonderful clog dancers; old Dick Sands, another in 
the same class, even greater than the Whipplers; and a few hundred 
artists presenting various attractions, from performing canary birds and 
cockatoos to Grand Opera singers, appeared on this little stage before an 
audience that could only be seated in one hundred and twenty-three 
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chairs of the plainest type, costing twenty-three cents apiece. The 
twenty-three omen at that time had not appeared. Besides the sitters, 
the room would accommodate about thirty or forty standees, which 
was its utmost capacity. In one corner there was a huge hired organ. 
Its owner operated the machine and afforded amusement to my 
youthful son, who used to annoy him by running a wire down from the 
floor above and pulling off his red wig. This organ was of interest © 
to some of the editorial writers of the city press who used to enjoy 
winding it up and listening to the music. One editor-in-chief was 
especially attracted to the Punch and Judy show on the lower floor. 
It was not unusual for him to stand for an hour watching the antics of 
this very old, far-famed and justly celebrated couple. No other part of 
any entertainment in Boston seemed to possess any attraction for this 
noted editorial writer. It was not until the summer of 1885 that we 
were able to enlarge our auditory accommodations when we secured 
seating and standing capacity for an audience of five hundred and 
thought we would never need more room. On the stage here we were 
able to present at different periods all the comic operas, sometimes with 
two companies through the efficient management of my chief executive 
[E. F. Albee], from the start to the present time. 


June 11 
I am going to stop this now because I realize that it has run altogether 
too much into a description or rehearsal of cold, dry facts without being 
interspersed with sufficient amusing incidents or stories of character to 
make it interesting. . . . 


The following document is not dated and may either have been the 
writing upon which Larsen had complimented Keith, or a response 
to further inquiries. 


The continuous performance idea came to me as a sort of half-dream 
between waking and sleeping, about two years before I tried it. I had 
forgotten about it entirely, until the summer of 1885, (date of first con- 
tinuous performance, July 6, 1885), when I was at my wits end what to 
do in order to have the appearance of success, or in other words, to 
always have an audience. I found when the curtain was lowered every- 
one left the place, and it was hard to get others in for the next perform- 
ance. I have never since been at a loss to know what to do as regards 
policy. Before this I had been obliged to take in a partner, Mr. 
Bachelder, who enjoyed the benefits of the continuous performance in 
its early stages for two and one half years. 

One of the incidents connected with the origin of the continuous 
performance was the very earnest discussion Mr. Bachelder and I had as 
regards to the advisability of installing continuous in the Bijou on 
August 1st, 1887. We had enjoyed a year of prosperity under that policy 
in the first old house, but Mr. Bachelder had become enamoured with 
the dramatic field, principally owing to the influence of hangers-on who 
knew their benefits would cease with the advent of the continuous. As 
a result I was obliged to buy out Mr. Bachelder’s interest. 

The Bijou had been on the market about three months, when I learned 
that two offers had been made, one of which would be accepted if no 
others were received. My attorneys had promised to keep in close touch 
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with the agent, and learn the exact situation, but not hearing anything 
from them, I got on the job myself. I talked with everybody who knew 
anything about the property, and I might say that the destinies of the 
Bijou Theatre really hung on the purchase of a cigar. One evening I niet 
the night watchman, and over a cigar he showed remarkable familiarity 
with what was going on. He knew about the bids already in, and 
acting on this information, I was able to put in a third bid, which was 
accepted. 

When I opened the Bijou on August ist, 1887, I simply continued 
the same kind of performance that I had in the old house, Saturday. 
July 31st. For the first three weeks after the opening I had some doubt 
about the success of the Bijou, and other managers fully expected to see 
a collapse, but before the end of the month all uncertainty ceased. The 
Bijou was a success. 

Mr. Bachelder did not think I could get people to climb a long flight 
of stairs to the Bijou for vaudeville entertainments, even though they 
were continuous. I solved this problem by placing the box-office of the 
Bijou directly on the street. The doors at the foot of the stairs were 
closed, so that they could not be seen. After purchasing a ticket, a person 
had to open the door and climb the stairs. The new location of the 
box-office seemed to have the desired result, for it was hardly opened 
before a line formed to buy ten-cent tickets. This astonished some rival 
managers who had predicted I would never make a success of the Bijou. 
I believe the box-office on the street was responsible for about half the 
patronage at that time, and the continuous for the other half. 

For the new [B. F. Keith] Theatre I must give credit first to the 
architects, Messrs. McElfatrick & Sons, New York; second to the persistent 
insistence of my secretary, Clinton Gage; and largely and in fact, mostly 
to the highly artistic decorative ability of my general manager, Mr. 
Edward F. Albee, who seems to combine all the requisites for successfully 
conducting any and everything he lays hand to, whether land building, 
road building, theatre building, or theatre or house decorating, scene 
painting, or management of any character. I can conceive of no field of 
endeavor in nature or art in which he would not be successful. The 
decorations of the Boston house were wholly his idea; also such features 
as the engine room, and the Tremont street lobby. In fact, I was in 
Europe when these were built. 

One day while the house was being built, I was out on Mason street 
watching the progress of the work, but really more interested in the 
remarks of two gentlemen behind me. One of them said: “It is a pity. 
He has made a little money in the Bijou, and now he is going to spend 
it all and ruin himself financially in attempting to build this enormous 
and magnificent structure, which he will never be able to finish.” My 
next door neighbor, the late Eugene Tompkins of the Boston Theatre, 
however, had no doubts about the success of the enterprise, but added 
that there was not another manager in Boston who would dare undertake 
I... 

I had been requesting the women to remove their hats for two or 
three years. Finally, upon my return from abroad, I said one day, 
“Something must be done about the ladies’ hats. There are a great many 
complaints from patrons about it. The only thing to do is to take them 
off entirely.” Then Mr. Albee and I discussed the matter between our- 
selves and our attorney, to make sure that in enforcing the rule we 
would be within our rights, and very carefully drafted notices announcing 
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the fact, that after a certain date no hats would be allowed to be worn 
in the theatre, and also made announcements from the stage at every 
performance concerning it, so that our audiences were posted in advance 
as to what would happen. It was very amusing the first few days. Some 
lady would seat herself, and either through forgetfulness or ignorance 
of the regulation, would not remove her hat. The usher would approach 
her very carefully and state the case, and the hat would immediately 
come off. Then there would be a round of applause, showing that the 
audience appreciated it fully as much as we did. It was rather hard on 
the milliners, though. One went so far as to tell her patrons that we 
did not have the right to remove the hats, and another one insisted that 
because I had ruined the business, I should make a loan of $10,000 for 
her to re-open in another city where the regulation was not in force. 
Our rule was to have the party approached by the usher first, second by 
the assistant head usher, then by the head usher, and lastly by one of the 
management, who would request the party to leave if the hat could not 
be removed. I am glad to say that very few went out. 

The idea of uniformed employees was Mr. Albee’s. 

From the very start I used an advertising wagon of some description. 
At first one similar to those seen on the streets nowadays, with a pitch 
roof drawn by a single horse. . . . Then followed a larger with four 
horses, and on this electric lights were installed. ... But my poor 
driver, a past master with horses, threw up his hands in despair. He had 
all he could do to handle those four high-spirited horses as it was, but 
the idea of switching a flood of electric light all around and about them, 
even on their very heads, between the ears, was simply inviting disaster. 
Nevertheless when the whole thing was ready and the lights turned on, 
one horse glanced up inquiringly, and the others simply winked the other 
eye, and all was serene. Instead of frightening horses, it came nearer 
frightening people, who thought the whole electric light station was 
moving down the street. . . . 

One of my drivers in the country was told by a native that he could 
not understand why we went to the expense of sending that wagon 
around, for he and all his neighbors all went to see the show every week 
anyhow. 

My first little house in Providence, like the first in Boston, soon 
became too small, so that I was obliged to arrange for larger quarters. 
I succeeded in securing the largest house in the state, then known as 
Lowe’s Opera House, which had previously played only the highest class 
of attractions, but its gallery, like many others of this character, was 
filled with an element, not bad, but inclined to be demonstrative, which 
had been entirely in conflict with the rules of my one-room establish- 
ment with neither gallery or balcony. So during the first performance 
in this new large house, the gallery commenced its usual demonstrations, 
most complimentary, but in a very noisy way, so I stepped out onto the 
stage and explained to this portion of the audience that it would not 
be allowed to continue these demonstrations any longer. I said, “You 
can’t do that here. You know you did not do it in my other house, and 
while I know that you mean no harm by it, and only do it really from 
the goodness of your hearts, but others in the audience don’t like it, 
and it does not tend to improve the character of the entertainment, and 
I know you will agree with me that it is better to omit it hereafter.” As 
I walked off, I received a round of applause from the whole house, in- 
cluding the gallery. And that was the last of the noise from the gallery 
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gods. I had a similar experience at the opening of the Boston Theatre in 
Boston three or four years ago, for light vaudeville attractions, which 
resulted in about the same way. . . . 

I knew no competitors, but on the contrary, when interrogated about 
those who might be considered so, I simply replied that I was doing the 
best I could and had no doubt that they were also. I was complimented 
for this years later by one of them, who said I had never spoken 
disparagingly of anyone. That was actually the case at that time, and I 
wish now that I had retained that reputation. My invasion of Providence 
was caused by a natural ambition to spread out and enlarge my field 
of activity. 

One day I received a telephone message from Mr. Albee in New York, 
asking how I would like to have the Union Square, and reciting the 
terms on which it could be obtained. I took twenty minutes to consider 
and replied that I would accept the terms, which were a bonus to the 
then-tenant of $25,000. Mr. Albee’s loyalty and business acumen did it 
all. I had been for three years trying to get a place. Meanwhile I had 
entertained Mr. Proctor on a few occasions in Boston, and he had come 
to notice the strength of my Bijou business in Boston and Philadelphia, 
and very wisely decided to try it himself before I arrived. [John] Koster 
and [Albert] Bial were there long before either of us, but playing only 
the highest grade of attractions, whereas we at that time had secured 
ample patronage through a less expensive grade of attractions. 

The invasion of Philadelphia makes a better story, for the hunt was a 
long one, and most carefully concealed. For a number of years, even 
after the building was commenced, the identity of its builder was not 
disclosed, and then the only reason why more was not told was because 
the newspaper that published it was not large enough to tell it all. My 
Press agent there at that time was Mr. P. F. Nash, present office manager 
of the United Booking Offices, and we together celebrated the 23rd an- 
niversary of this occasion last week, June 2gth, on the day that the final 
first payments were made for Mr. Williams’ Circuit of theatres in 
Greater New York. The [Philadelphia] Bijou was opened November 4th, 
1889. I was laid up, but those who did attend from the three cities, more 
than made amends for my absence. 

It has always been a question which city had the better house, each 
claiming its own. The fact is, there is no comparison, as they are not at 
all alike, both being equally important from a decorative standpoint. 

I opened the Bijou in Boston myself, then the new Boston house 
myself, and followed with the Providence house one and one half years 
later, and Philadelphia three years later. 

It was not my original intention to start a circuit. The houses accumu- 
lated and then it became necessary to join hands with others, in order to 
give the public the best kind of a show. I purchased sites in Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, but never built there. Acts could play a house three or four 
times a year. The circuit gradually grew from houses built or acquired. 

The Four Cohans first worked in Providence, their native city. I was 
immediately attracted to their act, and kept it going in Boston and 
other houses until they went out for themselves in the legitimate field. 
. . . Weber and Fields were good German comedians, and that is all we 
thought of it. . . Very few entertainers in the Star Course were adapted 
for vaudeville. In regard to the eight men from the Symphony Orchestra, 
it is a question in my mind whether the vaudeville public appreciate or 
care for that class of music. It must be admitted that a prejudice existed 
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at that time, because the old time variety was not just the type of 
entertainment a first class artist would care to appear in, but it is also 
true that an attraction that was a sensation a few years ago would not 
create the slightest stir today. It is the same with artists as with the public. 

I sent the first moving pictures to Union Square from London—purely 
the result of an accident. Although I was looking for them, I had not 
found them. I left a postal card at Low’s Exchange, London, 1896, re- 
garding an interview with somebody. Mr. Seymour, manager of the office, 
happened to see the postal, and the very next day a man came in and 
asked Mr. Seymour whom he could communicate with in the United 
States in regard to moving pictures, as he had obtained the right for the 
cinematograph, the only one then in existence. I sent him immediately to 
Union Square, New York, and very soon after the picture was installed. 
We had them a full season before anybody else. 

One of my greatest finds was Annette Kellerman, in a tent show at 
Revere Beach [Boston]. I saw her value at once and made a three years’ 
contract with her a few days later, which was kept, not without 
vicissitudes. After we had made her prominent, other managers saw her 
value and induced her to break away. They were not successful, how- 
ever, for the Courts compelled her to come back. But meanwhile I was 
obliged to make other arrangements with her. 


B. F. Keith’s own story ends here. From 1g00 on it is recorded his- 
tory: circuit wars, actor dissension, the United Booking Office, Variety, 
and million-dollar mergers. These were common knowledge to Larsen 
and the others. But it was to the creative, pioneering era that Keith 
had looked back as he rested at Miami Beach, and only he could tell 
that tale. 





